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Sadler’s Wells Opera Companies 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE TOUR 


Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. (Terminus 1672) | Te COVENTRY THEATRE, COVENTI:Y 
ao » Sept. 11 CARMEN 


Offenbach’s MARRIAGE OF FIGAFO 


ORPHEUS BARBER OF SEVILLE 


TOSCA 
IN THE CARMEN 


16 (mat.) TOSCA 
U N DERWORLD 16 (evg.) BARBER OF SEVILLE 
* * 
1961/2 OPERA SEASON THE OPERA HOUSE, MANCHESTER 


First performance Sept. 27 Sept. 18 CARMEN 
CARMEN (Bizet) 19 TOSCA 


in # ‘ 20 THE NIGHTINGALE 
Repertoire includes: and OEDIPUS REX 


TOSCA 21 MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
BARBER OF SEVILLE 2 TOSCA 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 23 (mat.) BARBER OF SEVILLE 
THE NIGHTINGALE & OEDIPUS REX 23 (evg.) CARMEN 
RIGOLETTO Booking details from theatre concerned 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE| | THEATRE AT ROSEHILL 
ae 17th October, at 8 p.m. 
Rostrum presents PETER PEARS 
SEPTEMBER 12, 13, 15 & 16, at 7.30. BENJAMIN BRITTEN 


* RENARD “Die Schéne Miillerin’”’ 
Stravinsky ri 
Trevor Anthony, Gerald English, 
Alfred Hallett, john Lawrenson 18th & 19th October, at 8 p.m. 


THE LEDGE (Premiere) The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
R. Bennett presents the English Opera Group in 
Dorothy eee John Cameron, 
Gerald ish 








Benjamin Britten’s 


* SEVEN DEADLY SINS 
Brecht /Weill 
Adrienne Corri, Anya Linden, Trevor 
Anthony, Gerald English, Alfred Hallett, 
John Lawrenson Conducted by the Composer and 


WESTERN THEATRE BALLET Meredith Davies. 
ENGLISH CHAMBER ORCHESTRA * 


Conductor: Alexander Gibson 21st ober, at 8 p.m 
qunetanpieninethatsie Oct " 
SEPTEMBER 14, at 7.30 and 16 at 2.30. “oe 
WESTERN THEATRE BALLET ALLEGRI QUARTET wit 
Le Carnaval, Ode, Sonate 2 Trois, BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
ENGLI CHAM ORCHESTRA For full details of the Autumn Season 
Co rin paren Fh wea we apply. = The Bee ae Weiner it 
7 Box itehav:, 
* Direct from the Edinburgh Festival by Comberland. Gots Whitehaven 2422—2 4 
arrangement with the Festival Society. usual agents. 
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COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


Musical Director: GEORG SOLTI 
1961-62 Season opens on September 14th 





Sept. 14, 22, Oct. 16, 18, 20 


IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE 


Conductor: Georg Solti 
Producer: Géran Gentele Designer: Carl Toms 
Rita Gorr, Robert Massard, André Turp, Louis Quilico 
(Oct. 16, 18, 20 Conductor: Bryan Balkwill) 


Sept. 29, Oct. 2, 5, 9 


DIE WALKURE 


Conductor: Georg Solti 
Producer: Hans Hotter Designer : Herbert Kern 


Anita Valkki, Claire Watson, Rita Gorr, Jon Vickers, 
Hans Hotter, Michael Langdon 


Sept. 18, 21, 25 


FIDELIO 


Conductor: Jascha Horenstein 


Amy Shuard, Elsie Morison, Jon Vickers, Otakar Kraus, 
Michael Langdon, John Dobson, Forbes Robinson 


Oct. 7, 10, 12, 14 


FALSTAFF 


Conductor: Edward Downes 


Laura Londi, Mirella Freni, Regina Resnik, Josephine Veasey, 
Tito Gobbi, John Shaw, Luigi Alva, Robert Bowman, 
Michael Langdon, John Lanigan 


Booking now open Tel.: COV 1066 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* * FOR BOOKS *# *¥ 


A truly remarkable stock of 
Sheet Music—and we have 
depts. too, for Records and 
Books on Music. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


GERrard 5660 (20 lines) x Open 9—6 (Thur 9—7) 


Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
Record Dept. closes 1 p.m. Thursday 








BOURNVILLE 
MUSICAL society | | RICHARD RODNEY 


(Grand Opera Section) EE e N N E T T 


presents 


“NABUCCO" | | The Ledge 


CONCERT HALL, 


BOURNVILLE LANE, Libretto by Adrian Mitchell 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Musics} Director and Producer: 

Ralph Mather Vocal Score in preparation. 
TICKETS—bookable by post 

BALCONY 


Opera in One Act 


STALLS — 
WEDNESDAY ) All enquiries concerning this and 
THURSDAY ( 3/- 3/6 other works by the same compo-er 
FRIDAY fa 
SATURDAY 3/6 4/- 
Apply: MILLS MUSIC LTD. 


Musical Society, Council Office, 


. ca 
Cadbury Bros. Ltd., Birmingham. 20 Denmark Street, London, W 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


General Manager: T. E. BEAN, C.B.E. 


S. A. GORLINSKY presents 


\VEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th, at 8 p.m. 


TITO GOBBI 


ONLY LONDON CONCERT 
APPEARANCE THIS SEASON 














Singing arias and excerpts from: 


Puccini 
Puccini 


Rossini 


THE MASKED BALL 
DON CARLOS 


LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by: 


ALEXANDER GIBSON 


TICKETS: 7/6, 10/-, ** ‘-, 21/-, 30/-. 


ook now from Royal Festival Hai (WAT 3191) and usual agents. 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTI). 


announce auditions for singers to be held in the week commencing 
SEPTEMZER 11, 1961, for 


THE GOLDSMITH SCHOLARSHIP 


(VALUE £500) 
other SCHOLARSHIPS (VALUE £120 EACH) 
and ENTRY, for the year commencing September, 1961 


FINAL AUDITIONS ARE HELD BY 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MANAGEMENTS OF THE 
COVENT GARDEN, SADLER’S WELLS AND 
GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA COMPANIES. 


SCHOLARSHIPS are also available for 


CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 


(Value £120) 


Full particulars and entry forms from: 
THE NATIONAL SCHOCi, OF OPERA LTD., 


Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Telephone: WATerico 4424 


OP IBA 
SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


To OPERA SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 











Please post OPERA magazine to me for a year, beginning with the 


issue. I enclose remittance 


Subscription for a year, including postage (13 issues and Index) 
£2.0.0. Intending subscribers abroad remit by International Money 
Order. U.S.A. and Canada $6.50 
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WIGMORE HALL 
WIGMORE STREET, W.1. 





LIES ASKONAS for AUDREY LANGFORD and ANDREW FIELD 
presents 
PATRICIA JOHNSON 
MARY WELLS PAMELA BROOKS SALLY LANGFORD 
A JDREY DEAKIN JUDITH PIERCE BETTINA JONIC 
MAUREEN MORELLE 


Accompanied by LAURENCE GERRISH and ANTHONY LINDSAY 
with FREDERICK RIDDLE (viola) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, at 7.30 p.m. 





TICKETS: 12/-, 10/- and 7/-. Unreserved 5/-. 


From the Wigmore Hall Box Office (WEL 2141); Chappell’s Box Office, 
50 New Bond Street, W.1 (MAY 7600), and usual agents. 








OPERA FOR ALL 


AN ARTS COUNCIL PRODUCTION 
Musical Director: Bryan Balkwill Artistic Director: Douglas Craig 





In its thirteenth season OPERA FOR ALL will play 180 performances touring 
England, Scotland and Wales from 


SEPTEMBER 25th, 1961 to MARCH 3ist, 1962. 


Repertoire: 
COSI FAN TUTTE Mozart THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Mozart 


LA CENERENTOLA Rossini DON PASQUALE Donizetti 
THE BOATSWAIN’S MATE Ethel Smyth and IL TABARRO Puccini 
LA TRAVIATA Verdi 





Detcils, with the list of places to be visited, can be obtained in programme 
form, price 1s. 4d. (including postage) from 


THE ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN, 4 St. James’s Sq., London, S.W.1 
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INSPIRED PERFORMANCE 


LUCIN 


“**Matacic has inspired the La Scala ensemble 
and a vocally well-endowed cast to its bravest 
offering, and the result is a “Pagliacci” which 
crackles with vitality. Happily, this out- 
standing performance has been clearly and 
resonantly recorded with sufficient stereo 
effect. To my mind, this is the best of the many 
versions and the very first to show such 
scrupulous musical preparation, such pains- 
taking attention by so many to dramatic 
detail. 
Perhaps Gobbi contributes the most striking 
rtrait ; certainly Tonio will not be imagined 
& so many to be so believably human and 
so richly deformed, so forcefully vindictive. 


AMARA CORELL 


TITO 


“TONIO’ 


But Corelli, here performing up to his great 
promises as a singing actor, may be equally 
a 


effective by the plainness, the honesty of his 
straightforward Canio. With his more heroic 
voice, it seems to me Corelli sings with even 

eater effect in this part than Gigli did in his 

934 recording. In such company, Aman 
has given us her first genuinely dramatic 
recorded portrait. Always the possessor of 
lovely voice, this young artist has in the past 
never been more than a vocal delight. Her 
she is Nedda, and congratulations are 
order.” 


C.J. LUTEN—The American Record Gui 
Fune, 16 


On the fourth side of the set a superb performance of popular VERDI CHORUSES 
Chorus of Hebrew Slaves—‘“‘Nabucco” Anvil Chorus—“II Trovatore” Triumphal Chorus--“Aidi’ 





COLUMBIA 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 





ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF 
LA SCALA OPERA HOUSE, MILAN 
SAX2399-2400 (stereo) or 33CX1752-3 (mono) 
(Recorded in co-operation with ‘‘E.A. Teatro alla Scala, ) ilan") 
A toh) 8th S = 





—.M.I. RECORDS LTDO., &.M.l,. HOUSE, 20 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LOND)N, Wi 
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COMMENT 


People’s Opera or National Opera? 


Writing in our pages in March, 1953, Mr Norman Tucker ended <n 
article on ‘Sadler’s Wells, 1945-1953’ thus: 

The future? That is very largely a matter of time and money. It w Il 
take time to achieve what we want and it will certainly cost money. Tie 
aim? To continue the development of a British style and traditicn 
of opera and maintain Sadler’s Wells as a people’s opera house in tie 
best sense of the word. 

Those too, one would have thought, were the sentiments of the great 
Lilian Baylis ; and indeed, before the war, she had established at Sadler's 
Wells a kind of Volksoper, where opera and ballet performances were 
available to a public at prices well within its means. This was the public 
that from 1925 -onwards responded to Miss Baylis’s appeal for funds to 
help rehabilitate Sadler’s Wells; this was the public that during the 
1930s rallied to the support of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet with guarantees, 
and responded so magnificently when the theatre faced its last great 
crisis in 1958. This is the public which, to all intents and purposes, is 
being betrayed by the proposed move to the South Bank as part of the 
National Theatre. In any case, in recent months the general increase in 
the theatre’s seat-prices has already meant fewer visits to the Wells 
for many old regulars. The point is reinforced in Mr Leo Kersley’s 
letter on page 620. 

Very well, people may argue: a move to the South Bank, to new and 
modern premises, will surely mean more seats at cheaper prices. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that this may be so, but we very much doubt it. 
And if the Sadler’s Wells Opera (which, we are assured, will retain its own 
name) moves to the National Theatre, does it in fact become the 
National Opera of this country? If it does, what is Covent Garden's 
place in the general scheme? Will Sadler’s Wells be able to support a 
company of singers and conductors worthy to perform in the larger 
house on the South Bank, and of a calibre that visitors to London will 
expect to hear in an opera house so sited? We have been told that there 
will be two auditoria in the new theatre to be built on the South Bank, 
and that the opera and drama companies will be aole to play in either 
according to the special character of the works in the repertory (Mozart 
and Rossini in the smaller auditorium, Verdi and Puccini in the larger). 
This plan not only seems impractical as a purely physical arrangement, 
but also prompts the thought that the requirements of opera and drama 
are too widely different to be met in any one auditorium. 

Of course one would welcome the idea of a new opera house, built 
exclusively for opera, in London —a building equipped with the latest 
stage machinery and lighting apparatus, and designed (one hopes) by an 
operatic expert advised by a real authority on acoustics. What one is 
afraid of, however, is that because a drama company and an opcra 
company are both to be housed under one roof, the disadvantages of 
such a scheme will outweigh the advantages — and that, in particul:r, 
Sadler’s Wells as we know and love it will lose its identity. 
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People : xiv 


Norman Tucker 


NOEL GOODWIN 


sehind Norman Tucker’s choice 
of /olanthe as the first Gilbert and 
Suiiivan production by Sadler’s 
Wells after the last vestiges of 
copyright have expired next New 
Year’s Eve is, I suspect, a little per- 
sonal sentiment. It was Jolanthe 
which provided the man destined 
ts become one of the key figures in 
British ope . wiih his first memor- 
able musical experience at the age 
of seven. Even since, Norman Walter Gwynn Tucker, CBE, Director of 
Sadler’s Wells from 1951, has cherished in his wide-ranging musical 
enthusiasm an affection for the ‘Savoy operettas’, and latterly a desire to 
breathe fresh life into a tradition threatening to become moribund, by 
mounting independent productions as part of the Sadler’s Wells repertory. 
I was ready to wager that he would lose no time and now, if all goes 
according to plan, January 1, 1962, will herald the fulfilment of his wish. 

No doubt you will find him then in a favourite position, hovering 
inconspicuously at the back of the circle (albeit in the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, instead of Sadler’s Wells itself). He is the 
mediun:.-:'7e, medium-height man with sandy hair and (at times) spec- 
tacles, who has often been offered a seat by unrecognizing opera-goers 
when one happens to be free, who was once politely but firmly ticked-off 
by a Nottingham devotee for laughing loudly at the jokes in The Barber 
of Seville. He is the chief administrator and artistic director in one; the 
ex-concert-pianist who devoted his talent to his other great love, opera ; 
the man who has built for Britain something most closely approximating 
to a national cpera, who finds no space (as yet) in Grove’s Dictionary, 
nor rated any mention in Who's Who until after he was appointed 
CBE in the Birthday Honours in 1956. 

It is fourteen years since Norman Tucker first went to Sadler’s Wells 
as a-lministrative associate with James Robertson, and this is his tenth 
anniversary as sole Director. In that time, by perseverance, unflinching 
faith, the ability to bargain hard when necessary, enterprise backed by a 
sour | artistic judgment and the support of a loyal staff and company, he 
has -iven a sense of permanence to an artistic institution without which 
Brit ‘n’s musical life would be immeasurably the poorer. The post-war 
nuc us of home-bred singers has expanded into two full-time companies, 
with double choruses and double orchestras; its ‘stars’ have becomé 
gues > at Bayre.*h and Vienna; its financial backing from the Arts 
Cou cil has incacased from £15,000 to £200,000, now supplemented by 
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the London County Council and ABC Television, and its audiences 
have expanded beyond belief. This is what the Americans might term a 
‘two-ulcer’ achievement. Happily Norman Tucker has escaped such a 
fate, and we have thrived. 

He gives me the impression, knowing him mainly from the critic’s side 
of the fence, of being a man responsive to ideas, level-headed in their 
consideration, patient but firm in negotiation, occasionally obstinate in 
his convictions and reticent in personality. He looks constantly for a 
means of improvement or development. It would have been relativ:ly 
easy to confine Sadler’s Wells to an established box-office repertory and 
an audience which knows only what it likes. But we have been given 
Stravinsky and Janacek as well as Mozart and Puccini, while efforts have 
been made to build the audiences of the future as well as to convince 
those of the present that opera, still only delicately rooted i British soil, 
has a meaning and purpose in our modern life. There are few who, in 
the face of problems besetting opera in the last decade, would have shown 
such tenacity as the Sadler’s Wells Director. 

Long before he was associated with opera, however, he was wedded 
to music. Born at Wembley, Middlesex, on 24 April 1910, the son of a 
Devonshire father who was a Civil Servant and a Scottish mother, he 
learned the piano from an early age. ‘I started wanting to be the best 
composer in the world,’ he declares, ‘but narrowed that down to an 
ambition merely to be the best pianist.’ While still young he wrote 
‘piles of music’: ‘It was the “after” kind of music — you know, after- 
Mendelssohn, after-Mozart, after-Debussy, even after-Handel.’ He re- 
members composing a short oratorio on Acis and Galatea, using the 
same text as Handel, but when the time came to read for his B.Mus. he 
never completed the written work necessary for the degree. 

By then, nevertheless, he had gained a first in Mods (intermediate 
examination) and a second in Greats (classical degree) at Oxford, where 
he went on a scholarship to New College from St Paul’s School, 
Hammersmith. While at Oxford he had the good fortune to meet Sir 
Hugh Allen, who was then professor of music at the University as well 
as the director of the Royal College of Music in London. Allen took 
a keen interest in the. young Tucker, encouraged him to persist as a 
pianist and helped him in due course to obtain scholarships to the Royal 
College. One was a Leverhulme Scholarship, awarded also in the year 
Tucker was there to a talented young composer named Benjamin Britten. 
Their paths did not cross: Tucker spent the year studying the piano with 
Harold Samuel and composition with R. O. Morris. 

He has reason to remember that year, 1933-34, as being the one when 
Sir Thomas Beecham first conducted at the College. Tucker himself ‘vas 
the soloist under Beecham’s baton in a nerformance of Brahms’s Piino 
Concerto in B flat. He recalls that the conductor was wonderfully hel »ful 
to a young student, and went through his marked full score, which 1ad 
obviously just been used for a Schnabel performance: ‘It had Nicht « len 
written all over the place.’ After the concert Beecham complimer ted 
the pianist, but added the characteristic advice: ‘Go to Tibet, yo ing 
man, or round the world in a canoe!’— meaning that Tucker neede: to 
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b vaden his experience. Beecham also staged A Village Romeo and Juliet 
a the College that same year. ‘I remember little enough about it except 
t! at I was bemused and bowled over by it,’ says Tucker, ‘and I’m looking 

-ward to our production of it for the Delius Centenary at Bradford 
r xt year.’ (It will be given in London afterwards.) 

Tucker left the College on a year’s travelling scholarship, intending to 
te it in going to Poland to study with Egon Petri. The famous pianist 
vas then in London, however, so he took lessons with him here. After 
ti it, Tucker was on his own, facing the inevitable problem of getting 
e ough engagements to build a reputation and enough work of some 
sc-t to live by. He travelled the provinces for concerts, occasionally 
vy. atured a London recital, taught piano at the College and relied other- 
wise on coaching students for higher Civil Service examinations. ‘It was 
iainbics and hexameters which brought in the bread-and-butter,’ he 
recalls, and this pattern of life continued until the war. 

His London début was at Wigmore Hall on the night of Edward 
VIII’s abdication in December 1936. Loudspeakers had been installed 
in the hall to relay the King’s abdication broadcast, and Tucker had to 
cut the repeats from Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques in his programme 
in order to finish his recital before the broadcast started. By the time 
war brought his pianistic career to a halt, some idea of his standing can 
be gathered from a notice in The Times of 22 April 1940. It records 
that he played a programme of four Beethoven sonatas to a full house 
at Wigmore Hall on a Saturday afternoon, and continues: ‘Reticence 
has always been a characteristic of his playing, and it informed his inter- 
pretation even of so emphatic a composer as Beethoven. It is not, how- 
ever, a negative quality, but acts as a kind of filter which rejects 
impurities and allows passage to the essentials, so that although over- 
emphasis was absent «' «ngth, clarity and charm, not to mention a sense 
of form and a persuas vely musical tone, were present in this restrained 
Beethoven.” Much of that assessment might stand for Tucker himself. 

Early in 1940 the pianist, having spent the first months of the war as a 
stretcher-bearer at Ealing, elected to do war service as a temporary Civil 
Servant. ‘I had no idea what I was in for,’ he says, ‘and thought at first 
the Admiralty might be a good bet because it would involve something 
to do with boats.’ He soon learned that paper-work was the basis of 
every department, though, and (somewhat bewildered) found himself 
assigned to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s private office in the 
Treasury as a secretary. Here he worked throughout the war, serving 
three Chancellors: Sir Kingsley Wood, Sir John Anderson (afterwards 
Lord Waverley) and Mr Hugh Dalton. The experience, he found, ‘came 
in jolly useful afterwards when I had to argue with the Arts Council 
at out subsidies and things’. Apart from fiscal work, however, Anderson 
w: 3 also charged by Churchill with responsibility for the development of 
at. mic fission, and Tucker became involved with the work of scientists 
w! > eventually produced the atomic bomb. 

Ine rather more pleasant outcome of his work at the Treasury was 
hi association with a music club formed in the department. He gave a 
at aber of recitals for the club, often in collaboration with Hervey Alan, 
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At rehearsal: Norman Tucker (left) discusses with Kevin Miller his role 
as the Fox in ‘The Cunning Little Vixen’ 


another Civil Servant then. Tucker has kept that association ever since, 
and still returns to the Treasury once a year to give a recital — virtually 
his only ‘public’ performances as a pianist now. He resumed piano- 
playing after the war for only a short time as a professional before he 
went to Sadler’s Wells in 1947, deciding that perhaps he was not, after 
all, going to be the best pianist in the world. His last major concert 
performance was in April 1956, when he played Mozart’s Concerto n 
B flat (K.595) with the Sadler’s Wells Orchestra at a special Sunday-nig :t 
concert in the theatre in aid of the company’s welfare fund. One pianist ¢ 
ambition still remains with him, though he knows it is unlikely to ‘« 
fulfilled now —a2 desire to perform, just once, the complete cycle f 
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Mozart’s Piano Concertos, which probably represent the music closest to 
hic heart, at any rate as an executant. 

Nevertheless, the piano is still his chief means of relaxation; there is 
ore in his office at Sadler’s Wells, another at home, and he often enjoys 
pl: ying for rehearsals in the theatre. He has large stretches of operatic 
yeval scores literally at his fingertips, which has been useful, and some- 
tires disconcerting, in settling on the spot a knotty production problem 
of timing, for example. His other recreations now are occasional bridge, 
a _assion for squash and a delight in visiting Cornwall for holidays. He 
ha: done so every year since he was fifteen. ‘It’s the bleak, hard, sea-girt 
co: atryside and the un-Englishness that attracts me. Somehow I feel an 
aff ity with it.’ The hard exercise involved in playing squash, combined 
wit) a naturally tough constitution and a preference for early rising, has 
enabled him to survive fourteen years at Sadler’s Wells, despite the con- 
siderable strain of the job, with only two days off through sickness. He 
gets up at 5.30 or six each morning, is usually at the theatre by nine, 
and avoids late nights whenever possible. ‘If only the theatre could gear 
its hours round my existence I would be much happier,’ he laughs. A 
lifelong non-smoker, he thought he was the only man left in London who 
did not drive a car, until I assured him that I was the other. ‘A chauffeur 
would be another matter,’ he said, ‘but my own efforts would either have 
too much confidence or too little.’ 

Tucker went to Sadler’s Wells originally at the suggestion of James 
Robertson who, when the post-war company was re-formed, found him- 
self doubling the duties of senior conductor and administrator. ‘It nearly 
wrecked him,’ Tucker declares, ‘and I agreed to take over the admini- 
strative side while Michael Mudie became Robertson’s associate. We got 
along splendidly as a triumvirate, with me as nominal chairman, and 
might have continued that way if Mudie had not become steadily and 
tragically more ill’ (he is a victim of multiple sclerosis). Just when 
Mudie’s career was cut short, Robertson had the offer of a conducting 
appointment in New Zealand. So it was agreed, in 1951, that Norman 
Tucker would remain as sole Director at Sadler’s Wells, responsible to 
the governing body. His first appointments were Leo Quayle and 
Alexander Gibson as conductors. 


Of all the achievements at Sadler’s Wells since he joined, the Director 
has a particular pride in two. One was the first English version of 
Verdi’s Simone Boccanegra which he translated and Mudie conducted 
when it was staged at Sadler’s Wells in 1948. They took a gamble in 
bringing forward a completely unfamiliar Verdi opera: it proved so 
successful that last-minute changes in the repertory had to be made to 
accommodate extra performances. (Is it not time, by the way, that it 
was revived again?) Something of the same result happened with the 
second of Tucker’s special delights—the Michel St Denis production 
of Siravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, first given in January 1960, and afterwards 
shown at the Théatre des Nations Festival in Paris and at Brussels. These. 
he b lieves, represented the resources of Sadler’s Wells displayed at their 
best. Moreover, with St Denis, George Devine (who produced Don 
Carl.s and Eugene Onegin) and the engagement next season of Glen 
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Byam Shaw to produce The Rake’s Progress, Tucker feels pleased 0 
have won back three outstanding men of the theatre who once did 0 
much for the Old Vic. 

Mention of Boccanegra involves a less-often acknowledged aspect of 
Tucker’s abilities —his skill as a libretto translator. He has made Engli:h 
versions of three other Verdi operas: J] Trovatore, Luisa Miller and 
(with Tom Hammond) Nabucco, besides his impressive experimen.al 
version of Don Carlos, which was practically a new performing edition 
musically, as well as a translation. In addition, he has translated Suter- 
meister’s Romeo and Juliet, Massenet’s Werther and three Janacck 
operas: Katya Kabanova, The Cunning Little Vixen and The Makro- 
poulos Case (the last not yet performed). Tucker’s academic background 
in languages developed an instinctive linguistic talent, but while he enjoys 
translating as a linguistic problem he says he often despairs of it as a 
musician. ‘Shaping it so as to-fit a pre-existing vocal line and still make 
sense is something one can never be completely satisfied about.’ 

There have of course been disappointments as well as successes. The 
major one for him was the reluctance of audiences to take readily to 
Jandcek as an opera composer, especially in the case of Katya Kabanova. 
‘It hasn’t done badly,’ Tucker acknowledges, ‘but I hoped it would do 
very much better. I still feel I’m right in believing that Janacek was one 
of the really great opera composers of this century, and perhaps we can 
yet convince a wider audience about him.’ As I have just mentioned, 
Tucker has The Makropoulos Case ready in translation for an oppor- 
tunity of production, whenever that may be. Meanwhile he is more and 
more worried by the prospect for opera if the repertory cannot be 
replenished. “The gap between what composers write and what the public 
will take is growing so wide so fast,’ he says, ‘that it seems to be spinning 
away into infinity.’ 

The stiffest challenge to Norman Tucker’s professional integrity came 
with the ill-conceived (and fortunately ill-fated) proposal by the Arts 
Council in 1958 to merge the Sadler’s Wells and Carl Rosa companies. 
It is not my task here to 1ecount the convolutions of that crisis, but only 
to recall Tucker’s reaction to it. He had prepared his own detailed plan 
for opera management to take account of the problems then threatening 
both companies. Finding this met with no response, and believing, as he 
stated at the time, that the compromise suggested by the Arts Council 
‘would mean the end of Sadler’s Wells as we know it’, he resigned. So 
also did Stephen Arlen, his administrative director, and Alexander Gibson, 
who was then the musical director. Their action reflected, I think, a 
quality of courage, and a concern with principle which is growing rare in 
public and semi-public life today. They hoped that their extreme step 
would provoke the result it did, but they had no assurance that they 
would still be personally concerned even if Sadler’s Wells continued int :ct. 


As it turned out, they were all reappointed when the merger p'2ns 
were abandoned. Had it been necessary, Tucker believes he would so ne- 
how have found a third sphere of activity to complement his careef :s a 
pianist and opera administrator. Instead, he resumed his battle to o er- 
come the perennial problems of Sadler’s Wells. He sees them as t! ree 
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bc ic factors which may never finally be resolved: Money —‘first, last 
ar _ always’; the dearth of adequately trained singers, and the question 
of repertory allied to the limitations of Sadler’s Wells Theatre. Probably 
the trickiest decision he is called on to make from time to time is whether 

z0 ahead with projected plans before knowing if there will be sufficient 
fu ds to carry them out. It requires a good deal of resolution and 
re lience to work under such conditions, which reflect the dubious artistic 
cl sate of this country. 


similar elements affect the other problems. Tucker is dismayed at the 
ste dard of many singers who present themselves for auditions at Sadler’s 
W.ils. By now, he feels, young aspirants should know well enough what 
is equired in an opera house, should have the right voice for what they 
oficr, some knowledge of the basic repertory and of piano-playing and 
perhaps one foreign language. “These qualities we do not find, except 
rarcly,’ he states quite bluntly. It reflects sadly indeed on the methods of 
teaching still existing, and on the intelligence of voice students who 
believe, or are led to believe, that they can embark on an operatic career 
with little or none of the fundamental equipment necessary for it. 


Repertory problems are affected both by what composers write and 
what audiences will accept. Tucker knows well enough that one answer 
is to develop a love of opera in younger listeners, and sees some signs 
of encouragement in the fact that the Stravinsky double bill of Oedipus 
Rex and The Nightingale tied with Fidelio in popularity among Sir 
Robert Mayer’s “Youth and Music’ audiences at their opera performances 
last season. He would like to do more in the way of special youth 
performances, but again is restricted by money. He concedes that gramo- 
phone records have helped to spread the interest in opera, but feels they 
represent ‘an enormous menace’ too. “They are expurgated performances, 
with all the flaws erased, unrelated to a stage conception and misleading 
with regard to what a repertory company can offer.’ As for television, 
he would prefer to see it present opera designed specifically for it as a 
medium, rather than adaptations of stage operas. 


But Norman Tucker is by no means despondent about the future. His 
hopes now are fastened on the projec: ‘2 accommodate the Sadler’s Wells 
Opera in the National Theatre plar xed for the South Bank. For one 
thing, it will give the company a central and more accessible situation, 
where they can enjoy facilities designed for opera production which can 
never be possible at Sadler’s Wells itself. More important still is the 
opportunity it will give for a new approach to opera as an art and as an 
entertainment which could have a far-reaching effect on audiences now 
and in the future. ‘Opera has everything — it’s an embodiment of all the 
arts.” says Tucker. ‘That is its significance for us today, and it is our 
task to display its qualities so that they can be recognized as a vital part 
of !uman experience. But to do this we need a concept of operatic 
pres-ntation related to modern minds and modern conditions. In the 
Sou) Bank project I am sure we can do it.’ From what I know of 
Nor-an Tucker this is no mere pious hope but a declaration of intent. 
Und r his leadership, one branch of operatic enterprise in Britain holds 
the : ssurance of developing excitement. 
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Parry Jones with Sadler's Wells Opera on tour in Germany in 1945—as 
Rodolfo in ‘La Bohéme’ (left) and as the Duke in ‘Rigoletto’ 


Truth in Opera 


PARRY JONES 


PARRY JONES sang with the Beecham, Carl Rosa, and the British 
National Opera Companies and was a member of the company of the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, from 1950 to 1955. He sang as 
the Captain in ‘Wozzeck’ in its first British stage performance in 1952. 


‘Truth is the spirit of all art.. This well-known adage was drilled into us 
musicians from our early student days. Of course you wifi always find 
some bright young thing who will follow Pilate’s example and ask “What 
is truth?’ Well, Truth to be Truth must be accepted in its: entirety. 


Lately, the practice has become prevalent of attaching the name of a 
conductor, producer or performer to an opera or musical work with 
which he or she has been associated. We hear of Klemperer’s Fidclio, 
Zeffirelli’s Cavalleria and Pagliacci, Wieland Wagner’s Parsifal, Visconti’s 
Don Carlos, Karajan’s Fledermaus, Callas’s Norma, and so on. There 
has, admittedly, always been a certain tendency to talk in these terms. 
We all have talked of Bruno Walter’s Ring, Toscanini’s Verdi, Harty’s 
Berlioz, Kleiber’s Rosenkavalier and Wozzeck, Beecham’s Mozart ind 
Strauss, Nikisch’s Brahms, Shalyapin’s Boris and Don Basilio, John 
Coates’s Lohengrin, Mugnone’s Barbiere di Siviglia, Calvé’s Carr:en, 
Norman Allin’s Gurnemanz, Mullings’s Otello. But these were ust 
whisperings, almost shyly spoken. Now they have developed, like Basi io’s 
‘Slander’, into a mighty roar, shouted in loud voices from the house-t »ps. 
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There is no doubt that we live in an age of exaggeration, hysteria, and 
u: 2ontrolled emotions. Discipline is at a discount. All this is evident in 
o: jinary life, in the behaviour of the young, in the tumultuous ravings 
a.d so-called applause in the theatre, the concert-hall and the world of 
sp ort. When we read of the behaviour in the arena at the opening night 
o: the Proms, we wonder what Henry Wood would have thought about 
it .ll. This hysteria seems to have seeped into music performances and 
oj -ratic productions. Conductors and producers now fight shy of 
sir plicity. Nervous excitement is the order of the day; and to create 
ar | maintain this excitement any means are held legitimate. 

hould metronome markings, phrasings, and other indications by the 
co.1poser be disregarded? Should the stage directions of the composer 
ani the librettist be deliberately altered? Should the designer’s imagina- 
tion be allowed to run riot, and produce something totally different from 
the instructions of the creators in order to make an exciting spectacle, or 
to be unlike any previous production? It may be suspected that such 
things are signs of an inferiority complex, of an inability to follow 
instructions and still make the scene arresting. Moreover, in all this so- 
called excitement the music mav come near to being forgotten. 

The singing voice is the root from which opera has sprouted and 
grown. It is the force that carries opera forward. In the beginning was 
the voice. Whether the opera composer has always been clearly con- 
scious of the significance of the voice is irrelevant. In many cases he has 
not. The history of opera becomes the history of the voice, and its 
manifold relations to the other elements. In these present days of opera 
production, however, the voice has sometimes been relegated to the 
second or even third place. The standard for the staging of classical 
opera in England, set by Beecham in his revival of Mozart, has apparently 
been forgotten or discarded. In Mozart’s day what was relished above 
all was the singing of the songs; and it may well be that our present loss 
of consistency and finesse of style is past the power of modern Mozart 
festivals to restore. 

Some fifty years ago, Melba’s singing of ‘L’amerd, sard costante’ and 
of Zerlina’s songs was really perfection. Claire Dux’s Constanze and 
Pamina were of the highest standard. We are told that we have not 
experienced such pure singing since then. Why? Have the scenic artist 
and the producer interfered to the detriment of the music? Has drama 
raised its head too high? Is it true that singing is no longer the focus of 
interest in an opera performance? Is the singer asked to do almost 
impossible feats of ‘business’, regardless of the effect on the singing? 

We have seen exaggerated productions, over-weighted with baroque 
deccrations—opera transported into the aridity of cubes. In this age of 
electricity, the fierce lighting of our scenes perhaps makes demands on 
proc.ction unknown in the days of candle-light and gas with their soft 
harmonies of colours. Audiences may be too easily dazzled by the com- 
para':\vely new diversion of our time, the cinema, a form of entertain- 
meni that is devoid of integrity. Modern producers appear similarly to 
be d zzled and to believe that they must be at all costs ‘up to dafe’. 

Is ippose the word ‘photogenic’ is quite a modern one. To the young 
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opera-goer I presume that this quality is a ‘must’; and producers ar: 
also affected. But the real glowing radiance of opera lies in the music. 
The Juliet of Melba’s maturity would perhaps be judged today by th: 
appearance of her person and considered to want verisimilitude. Ther: 
must be a compromise between the claims of the natural vocal art anj 
girlish beauty. The finer singer of ‘Una voce poco fa’ is apt to lose the 
part of Rosina to the more photogenic. Tetrazzini was magnificent not 
only in the coloratura of the famous Bell Song from Lakmé, but also in 
expressive music of the non-coloratura type. Nevertheless it is vey 
probable that many producers today would pass her over for the more 
photogenic aspirant. So we get highly-coloured, exotic, over-elaboraie 
productions, not quite superlatively sung. 

We should carefully ask what right has a conductor, producer, designer, 
or singer to alter definite instructions of the librettist and the composer. 
A work of art is the property of its creator. The performers in whatever 
capacity are its guardians, and it is for them to respect the property 
entrusted to them. Even a slight deviation in performance can alter the 
Original intention of the composer. We have known in the past complete 
scenes changed and interpolations made at the whim of the prima donna. 
Today, however, the conductor in some cases, and the producer in most 
cases, has usurped the place of the prima donna. Older opera-goers may 
well ask what right has the producer to alter completely a scene against 
the creators’ definite instructions. We have witnessed the spectacle of 
vital words in the drama transferred from one character to another. 
(Immediately one thinks of Hamlet’s ‘And let those that play your 

clowns speak no more than is set 

Parry Jones as Parsifal in the down for them’.) Does the appear- 

1920s with the British National ance of the Astrologer in The 

Opera Company Golden Cockerel before his very 
definite theme is announced take 
away the element of surprise for 

the audience? Does the removal 

of Herne’s Oak in the last act of 
Falstaff offend the Shakespearean 
purist? Does the absence of 
Gurnemanz’s hut, and the Holy 
Spear which should be thrust into 

the ground in the centre of the 
stage in the Good Friday scene 
according to Wagner’s instructions, 
upset Wagnerites and their enioy- 
ment of Parsifal? (‘Unprofane« at 

my side I bore it, and now I bring 

it home: lo, there it gleaneth 
bright and pure—the Grail’s «wn 
hallowed spear.’) Many too fave 
been offended by the moc 2m 

‘a method of illuminating the C ail 
=| Cup—a reflection of the elect: cal 
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:! Wagner’s stage instructions are very definite. Two years ago I 
rd the reaction of an eminent German soprano, now retired, on being 
ed if she enjoyed the current Bayreuth production of Die Meister- 
2er. “Well, I can’t say I did! I found most things contrary to Wagner’s 
sctions. If Wagner asked for an elder tree, there should be an elder 
», not a balloon.’ The great man must have had a prophetic vision as 
what producers would do when he was dead, for he wrote: ‘As 
| ays, the music redeems anything that might be distasteful.’ 


t has been puzzling to many people to know what has been in a 
ain producer’s mind when he asked Tristan and Isolde to sing their 
ious but difficult love duet in Act 2 lying under a tree, apparently 
king that it would be easier to sing lying down than sitting or stand- 
«. And what of the producer who asked Escamillo to sing his 
-eador’s Song descending a staircase, or Antonia in Les Contes d’ Hoff- 
iam to run up and down a spiral staircase while singing her most diffi- 
ii music? We know that no such eminent earlier producer as Reinhardt, 
Stanislavsky, Waldermann or Nigel Playfair would ask singers to ascend 
and descend steps while singing. For them the music came first. They 
never went contrary to natural feelings, and never thought of using 
violence for the sake of innovation. True art creates itself without 
violence. 
It is apposite to recall Shalyapin’s comments on a certain production 
of Dargomizhsky’s Russalka: 


As everyone knows, there is a windmill in the first act, but this 
producer is not content with the artist’s representation of a windmill. 
Handsome youths go to and from the mill with sacks of flour. Do you 
remember that at that moment a profound drama is taking place? 
Natasha is on the stage, her body lax and half-fainting ; she is on the 
point of throwing herself into the water. ‘What is the idea of those 
sacks of flour?’ I asked the producer. ‘My dear Feodor Ivanovich, 
there must be a little life in this scene.’ What answer can I give? I 
feel he would get his deserts if I said ‘Get a rope and hang yourself. 
Perhaps when you have done it, I may fetch someone to bring you 
back to life’. But he would fly into a rage if I said it, and complain 
that Shalyapin had insulted him. 


If only Shalyapin could have been persuaded to produce an opera! 
His great genius and integrity would have had a stimulating effect. 


Another disturbing feature today is the ignoring of tradition in costume 
and make-up. Clean-shaven Hundings, Wotans and Siegmunds weaken 
the drama and make the scene too civilised. Surely all the leading 
burghers in Hans Sachs’s Nuremberg would also have been bearded. In 
Tosca, Cavaradossi should wear a beard to show that he is a free-thinker. 
Students of Egyptology will tell you that it is imperative that Radames 
shou d wear a small chin beard, and so should the King and High Priest. 
Amc asro should be clad in a leopard-skin. In Madama Butterfly it 
shou 1 be remembered that, after a comparatively early age, no Japanese 
wear bright colours. Rich material may be used in their native costumes, 
but ie colours must not be too bright. Furthermore, the way that 
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Japanese costumes are worn ii- 


not right, in La Bohéme, ‘9 
costume the poor Bohemians as f 
they were company directors. We 
may ironically say that it is ro 
wonder that modern producers g:t 
their names attached to operas, 
since they make such individual 
contribuiions! 


Conductors are also sometimes 
to be blamed for not conforming 
to the directions of the composer. 
We have in the past heard some 
strange deviations. No one of 
course asks the conductor always 
to adhere strictly to a metronome 
mark. But there are artistic limita- 
tions as to how far he should 
wander. A story about Toscanini 
may not be out of place. At a 
piano rehearsal of Verdi’s Requiem, 
in the middle of the bass solo ‘Con- 
futatis maledictis’, he asked the so- 
loist to sing pp, which was not easy. The singer grumbled. Then 
Toscanini said, ‘Flease come here’ and pointed to the passage in the 
score, adding: ‘Don’t blame Toscanini, blame Verdi.’ Such integrity is 
very rare. I have heard two performances of the same opera under two 
well-known conductors within the space of « fortnight that have sent me 
back to the score to find out what the composer wrote. No wonder 
conductors’ names get attached to works! But I feel sure that the 
majority of opera-goers would prefer to hear and talk about Beethoven's 
Fidelio, Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, and Mozart’s Die Zauberflite. 
Many people talk about Truth ; few can live with it. 


Parry Jones in the title-role of 
Handel's ‘Belshazzar’ 





Metropolitan Season Cancelled 


As most of our readers will know, the Metropolitan announced on August 
7, the cancellation of its 1961-2 season ‘because of the exorbitant demands of 
its orchestra’. Mr. Anthony Bliss, the president of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, said: “The orchestra’s final demands, if granted, would have 
amounted to an increase of approximately 90 per cent more than the com- 
pensation provided by its last contract, and would have added more than 
$750,000 to the Metropolitan’s deficit of the season just past.’ The inc ease 
sought was from $170 (about £48) to $248 (about £70) a week. 


On August 8 Risé Stevens sent a telegram to President Kennedy asking h 7 to 
use his influence to reopen negotiations between the management anc the 
American Federation of Musicians, and as a result of this, the Secreta: of 
Labour, Arthur J. Goldberg informed both parties of his readiness to  elp. 
Discussions were resumed again on August 10), and continued until Augu |’. 
when negotiations were finally broken off by the Metropolitan and the -an- 
cellation of the season confirmed. 
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The new opera house in West Berlin as seen in vertical section (photographed 
from a model): from left to right are the rear stage, the principal stage, the 
auditorium (stalls, 2 balconies, boxes) and the large foyers 


West Berlin’s New Opera House 
HORST KOEGLER 


On the eve of its 50th birthday, West Berlin’s City Opera (Stadtische 
Oper) is to embark on a new era of artistic policy. Under the new name 
of the German Opera, Berlin (Deutsche Oper, Berlin) and under a new 
Intendant (Gustav Rudolf Sellner, until now Intendant of the Landes- 
theater at Darmstadt), it moves to a newly built house and opens its 
season there on September 24 with a new production of Don Giovanni. 
Actually this is a return to the organization’s historical site along the 
—_ Bismarckstrasse. There the city of Charlottenburg— at that time still an 
mands of independent community, which only in 1920 became part of Greater 
an Opera Berlin—had built her own local German Opera House (Deutsches 
uld have Opernhaus) which was inaugurated in November 1912 with a production 
eons “ of Fidelio. During the last war the Deutsches Opernhaus was heavily 
> increase bombed and, before all German theatres were officially closed in August 
1944, what remained of its staff and company was moved to the 

ing h nto #™ Admivalspalast, a revue theatre near the Friedrichstrasse Station, where 


t anc - ts Operatic activities were continued on a somewhat smaller repertory 
cretai / basis 

to .elp. . ; ; 
thal 17. Af'er 1945, however, the Admiralspalast was seized by the equally 


| the :an- home! :ss State Opera (Staatsoper Unter den Linden), which made it its 
perm: rent ersatz-theatre (until it returned to its rebuilt house, Unter den 
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Linden, in 1955). Thus another theatre had to be found, and it wa; 
found (in war-destroyed Berlin) nea: the Zoo Station: the former Theate - 
des Westens in the Kantstrasse. The reassembled company, which ha i 
exchanged its rather pompous name of Deutsches Opernhaus for tt: 
somewhat more modest title of a Stadtische Oper or City Opera—tt: 
same thing had happened after the First World War, until the Nazis gave 
it back its original name—opened there early in September 1945 und r 
makeshift conditions with a makeshift production of Fidelio. From then 
on, the Theater des Westens housed the City Opera, which, after tle 
division of the city, became naturally the official opera house of West 
Berlin. 

After the ruins of the former German Opera House along tlie 
Bismarckstrasse had been cleared away, work on the construction of a 
new theatre started there in 1957, taking four years and the equivalent 
of about £2,300,000. Now, after almost 20 years'of exile, the City Opera 
returns to its original site—and again it assumes the rather heavyweight 
title of the German Opera, Berlin, which not a few Berliners think rather 
ill-chosen — not only because of its highly controversial political overtone, 
but also because it invites constant confusion with the German State 
Opera (Deutsche Staatsoper) of East Berlin. 

It is as Berlin’s City Opera that the company has so far contributed 
its most interesting chapters to local operatic annals. Little is remem- 
bered from its first period as the Deutsches Opernhaus, Charlottenburg — 
little apart from its twelve-year engagement of Rudolf Krasselt, one of 
its leading conductors (who, later on, became the well-respected musical 
director at Hanover), and its constant financial troubles. These were at 
least temporarily settled when Charlottenburg became incorporated in the 
city of Berlin and the local authorities assumed care of the house— 
though even then the financial basis of the City Opera was never very 
well consolidated. None the less the house had its small share in the 
fervent theatrical activities which stamped Berlin during the twenties. 
That it could boast its own artistic resources became obvious for the first 
time when Leo Blech was appointed its artistic director in 1923, though 
his reign was too short for a permanent raising of the standards of 
performance. 

This happened at last when Heinz Tietjen became Intendant of the 
City Opera in 1925. Tietjen was fortunate enough to secure Bruno Walter 
as musical director, and together they built up a highly remarkable 
repertory of first-class productions and an ensemble which contained not 
a few distinguished singers. During these four years the Mozart and 
Wagner repertory was thoroughly restudied, and there were also regular 
excursions into less familiar territories. Weber’s Euryanthe, Donizetti's 
Don Pasquale, Hugo Wolf’s Der Corregidor, Tchaikovsky’s Euvene 
Onegin, Verdi’s Falstaff, Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande, operas by 
Strauss and Pfitzner, by Korngold, Schreker and Bittner, not to mer tion 
Puccini’s Turandot—all showed that the City Opera was not a’ all 
afraid of testing new fields. It followed, admittedly, a slightly 1 .ore 
conservative policy than did the State Opera (the Staatsoper Unter den 
Linden) under-Erich Kleiber. But still, with such artists as Maria Ive :iin, 
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The ruins of the old German Opera House (on which site the new has been 
bui!t) after the air-raid of 1943: the statute of the Commendatore from ‘Don 
Giovanni’ survived 


Ma-ia Miiller, Lotte Lehmann and Sigrid Onegin on its permanent roster, 
the City Opera was a fairly serious rival to the State Opera. 

When Tietjen left for the State Opera, Walter—who has written on 
this period of his career in his book, Theme and Variations — resigned, 
but the house had by now acquired a good enough reputation to survive 
4s ort interregnum until Carl Ebert became its new Intendant in 1931. 
Wit Fritz Busch and Fritz Stiedry as his closest musica] collaborators, 
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Ebert led the City Opera towards new heights of artistic creation, mos( 
notably so in his Verdi productions and in the world premiére (1932) of 
Kurt Weill’s Die Biirgschaft (‘Security’) with a libretto by Caspar Nehe:. 
Alas, the splendid promise of his one-and-a-half seasons was cut shoit 
when the Nazis came to power. Then the City Opera was renamed as 
the German Opera House, of which the state itself became the nev 
owner. 

The house was slightly modernized (especially the stage facilities) an 4 
after a short period of transition Wilhelm Rode, a noted Wagner bariton:, 
was appointed as the new Intendant and Artur Rother as musical directo. 
With these two men at its helm (both sound and thoroughly experiencec, 
if not much inspired), the German Opera House steered a clear course 
through the vicissitudes of the Nazi years— not artistically a very exciting 
course, but far from a negligible one, let it be said. Among the more 
interesting artists of this period one finds the names of Irma Beilke, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Walther Ludwig, Gerhard Hiisch, Karl Schmiti- 
Walter, Hans Reinmar and Wilhelm Schirp, with Leopold Ludwig among 
conductors and Giinther Rennert among producers. 

The post-war years of the City Opera in the Kantstrasse have beea 
fully chronicled within these pages: the return of Tietjen, Ferenc 
Fricsay’s all too short appearance as musical and artistic director, 
Rother’s always reliable musical directorship over the years, the gradual 
building-up of its vast repertory and of the ensemble, the return of 
Ebert; the wave of eminent singers who left the State’ Opera in East 
Berlin and followed the Westmark-call of the City Opera; the Mozart 
and Wagner cycles; the staging of controversial new works like Schoen- 
berg’s Moses und Aron, Henze’s K6nig Hirsch and Blacher’s Rosamunde 
Floris; the various frustrations in the process of finding a chief con- 
ductor of international calibre . . . Probably the City Opera never had 
it so good as during the fifties—in spite of some occasional setbacks 
which it inevitably suffered through political tensions. It is now clearly 
Berlin’s first opera house (Felsenstein’s Komische Oper in East Berlin 
represents another type of theatre altogether, and the State Opera has 
suffered for years now from chronic vocal starvation), and this is mainly 
to the credit of Carl Ebert, the retiring Intendant. He has done not a 
little to promote the company’s international reputation and has secured 
a highly respected basis as a point of departure for Gustav Rudolf 
Sellner, who now takes over as the new man in the new house. 

The dominant impression given by the new building along the 
Bismarckstrasse is one of puritanical austerity. It is a severely concen- 
trated building, a fortress-factory for the industrial production of opera 
rather than a festive playhouse which invites its visitors to spend some 
hours of relaxation, leisure and entertainment there. Art must be pro- 
duced here, and everybody daring to enter its tiny entrance under he 
huge and hostile-looking, glassless, unarticulated stone block-facade, ‘60 
feet long and 126 feet high, is compelled to participate in the proc«ss. 
Nothing is allowed to divert the visitor’s attention, and from the mom:nt 
he parks his car on the ample double-storeyed premises or leaves he 
underground station at the corner of the theatre, he becomes aln >st 
automatically a-functionary of this process. Everything looks extrer :ly 
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e! ciently thought-out, planned and organized. It is a very sober, very 
rman building, and very Prussian at that. 
Ince through the trap-like entrance, one is struck by the spatial 
r1erosity of the halls, which is experienced as a very effective, even 
imatic contrast. From the ample box-office hall which promises to 
ke queueing a delight, ail 1,900 spectators are led to the ticket-control 
rrier and from there straight on to the one big cloakroom, where, one 
ses, no traffic jams will occur. (This room has numerous side-exits, 
ich will enable the audience to leave the house very quickly.) So far 
: one single step has had to be climbed, as all these rooms are situated 
street-level. There are lifts, but the normal visitor must now decide 
ether he will use one of the several staircases at the rear which take 
hi n directly to the first or second balcony (365 and 355 seats respectively) 
o: whether he prefers to climb one of the two magnificent staircases 
w.ich connect the cloakroom on either side with the two big foyers that 
ar arranged above each other for the stalls (1,200 seats) and for the 
fir't and second balcony. These two free-floating staircases are led in 
front of huge windows looking out on the trees of the side streets, and 
it is through these windows that the people in the street will have a long- 
distance opportunity to inspect the theatre-goers. These two staircases, 
which radiate an almost sculptural beauty, are undoubtedly one of the 
best things that the architect, Fritz Bornemann, has created for this new 
building. 


The two foyers (smoking permitted) are much more problematic. They 
cover the whole erormous width of the house and are dominated by the 
almost endless, again unarticulated wall, which—in spite of its noble 


wood panelling — looks from the interior just as boring and unimaginative 
as its stone exterior does from the Bismarckstrasse. This is really a very 
high price which the architect has paid to protect the house against 
sounds and sun-radiation on its main front. It remains to be seen 
whether this over-large and ill-proportioned wall will look any more 
interesting when it serves as a background for the large non-objective 
flying sculpture which Prof. Uhimann has designed for its street front, 
and for the various sculptures (Henri Laurens, Henry Moore and Kenneth 
Armitage) and paintings (Ernst W. Nay) which are planned for the foyers. 
All four side-foyers have the necessary buffets. From these, foyers the 
auditorium is sheltered by glass anterooms, which serve as another sound- 
sluice. It is from here that the visitor enters the auditorium through small 
and short corridors immediately confronting the stage upon his arrival. 


The best thing about the auditorium seems to be that all the seats will 
have perfect sight-lines. Even from the back row of the second balcony 
the angle of sight will not unduly distort the stage picture. The side-boxes 
are much better integrated with the balconies than, for instance, in 
Hamburg. This lends the auditorium a certain uniformity, but un- 
douiedly a certain dullness as well, which is further emphasized through 
its 'ack of any of the more vigorous colours. Perhaps the pale yellow 
upholstery of the seats, and the lighting which is still to be installed (and 
whi-h will also fulfil acoustic functions) will bestow on the astonishingly 
inti: 1ate room a more festive splendour: at present, with its dark-grey 
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During the construction of the new German Opera House, Berlin: 
note the integration of the boxes with the balconies. 


wood panels, it looks like a crematorium. Of course there are all the 
usual facilities for the staff to watch the performance from special boxes 
behind, for television and radio operators, fittings for a state box to be 
erected quickly on the first balcony, and so on. A brand-new system of 
air-conditioning promises well for one’s comfort. 

As to the acoustics, Professors Cremer and Gabler promise the usual 
stunning results which are promised at the opening of every new house. 
They have tested all possibilities on a 1:9 model and were just testing 
the auditorium itself when I visited it. I must say that I was indeed 
very impressed by the gorgeous sounds of Malcolm Arnold’s River Kwai 
March emanating on that occasion from the permanently installed loud- 
speakers. 

But the accommodation for the spectators takes up only about a 
quarter of the whole building—the rest being distributed between the 
various stages (which had to be reconstructed on about the same scale 
as the stages of the bombed house, because some parts of them and the 
walls of the former stage-tower had survived the destruction), plus the 
dressing-rooms, rehearsal-rooms (one stage, two ballet. studios, separa‘e 
practice-rooms for orchestra and chorus), workshops, offices, and vest 
storage premises. For once, every item of scenerv and costumes can °¢ 
made and stored within the opera house. It is obvious how much tire 
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a d money is saved in this way. All these working-rooms seem spacious, 
) andly and inviting. It really must be a pleasure to work there, especi- 
y in the truly fabulous painters’ hall. Again an old experience is 
ifirmed—these strictly functional rooms radiate a sort of beauty of 
ir own, which the representational and festive rooms for the public 

‘dly possess. 

The orchestra platform, of course, can be raised and lowered, reduced 

non-existence, or opened up to seat well over 100 musicians. Accord- 

ly there exist various possibilities for changing the size of the 

scenium. The maximum height is 25 ft; the sides of the stage-frame 
cai be moved between 36 ft and 48 ft apart. The principal stage, with a 
to al playing-area of 58 ft by 58 ft, is divided into six stage-lifts which 
cai be raised or lowered 10 ft up or down. Two vast side-stages, pro- 
teted from the principal stage by soundproof walls, make it possible to 
prepare the next scenes on mobile platforms, which are then electrically 
steered on to the principal stage during the change of scenery. The rear 
stage has another stage truck which holds a turntable, 66 ft in diameter. 
If the rear stage is opened to the principal stage, the depth of the whole 
playing-area adds up to 131 ft. Of course there is a cyclorama and all 
the most modern machinery, including a lighting apparatus with 240 
levers. All these technical facilities have been designed and supervised 
by Prof. Unruh, Berlin’s internationally famous theatrical engineer, who 
will also be responsible for the new Metropolitan’s stage facilities at 
Lincoln Centre, New York. 

After a two-hour walk through this enormous operatic empire, one 
feels rather dizzy. Its facts and figures are vastly impressive, and one 
cannot but admire the sheer amount of stamina invested in planning its 
construction. But once we know about all these things, we had best 
forget them as quickly as rossible. Let us now concentrate on the coming 
Don Giovanni. ‘Herr Fricsay ans Pult, bitte!’ 


European Opera House Plans, 1961-2 
(see also August OPERA, p 543) 


GERMANY 
Berlin (West) — German Opera House (formerly City Opera) 


New productions: 
Don Giovanni. With Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. Conductor, Ferenc Fricsay; producer, Carl Ebert 
Alkmene (Klebe; premiére). With Richard Lewis. Conductor, Heinrich Hollreiser; producer, 

Gustav Rudolf Seliner 
Aida. Conductor, Karl Béhm; producer, Wieland Wagner 
Orfeo. Conductor, Ernest Bour; producer, Sellner 
Lohengrin. Conductor, Béhm; producer, Wieland Wagner 
Carmen. Conductor, Fricsay; producer, Sellner 

Modern works to be produced at the new house during the first three seasons include: Lulu, 
Oedinus Rex, The Rake’s Progress, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Das Leben des Orest 
(Krenek), L’Orestie (Milhaud), Dantons Tod (Einem), and Der Prinz von Homburg (Henze). A 
new —e of*The Ring, conducted by Béhm and. produced by Wieland Wagner, is also 
announced. 
Newly engaged artists include: Oralia Dominguez, Patricia Johnson, Erika Kéth, Wilma Lipp, 
Christa Ludwig, Melitta Muszely; Walter Berry, Renato Capecchi, Richard Lewis, James 
McC-acken, Peter Prohaska, Ivan Sardi, Paul Schoeffler, Hermann Uhde; conductors, Ernest 
Bour. Silvio Varviso and Christian Véchting 
Berlin (East)— State Opera 
New >roductions: Die Biirger von Calais (Wagner-Régeny), Leonce und Lena (Kurt Schwaen), 
Tannduser, Idomeneo, Der Wildschiitz, The Story of a Real Man (Prokofiev) 
Berl 1 (East)— Komische Oper 
New roductions: Puntila (Dessau; premiére), Tosca, Die Zauberfléte, Der fliegende Hollinder 

(continued on page 606) 
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Jascha Horenstein Anita Valkki 


Covent Garden Newcomers 


Jascha Horenstein 

The Russian-born conductor who is in charge of the coming Fidelio 
performances is already well known in our concert-halls. Like many 
conductors whose career begin in pre-Nazi Germany and Austria, Horen- 
stein was formerly an opera house musician. 

He was born in Kiev in 1898 but went to live in Vienna while still a 
child. He studied there with Adolf Busch (and also with Franz Schreker 
in Berlin) and from 1925 to 1928 was conductor of the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra. In 1929 he was appointed musical director of the Diisseldorf 
Opera, a post he held until he was dismissed from it by the Nazis 
in 1933. His Diisseldorf colleagues included the singers Erna Schliiter, 
Theo Herrmann, Deszé Ernster and Alfred Poell; the conductors Otto 
Ackermann and Wolfgang Martin, and the producer Friedrich Schramm. 

After leaving Germany Horenstein conducted for the Ballets Russes 
de Monte Carlo and the Palestine (now Israel) Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and other organizations in many countries. From 1945 he conducted in 
the United States, and he also conducted opera in Mexico City. In 1950 
he conducted the first French performance of Wozzeck in Paris (in his 
young days he had been a personal friend of Berg’s), and he recent'y 
conducted Die Meistersinger at Catania. 

Anita Valkki 

The new Briinnhilde is a member of the Finnish National Opera. Sie 
is now in her thirties, and had spent eight years as an actress befc-e 
her vocal potentialities were discovered. In Helsinki she sings te 
dramatic soprano repertory — Wagner, Verdi and Puccini. She was hea d 
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b: Set Svanholm who invited her to Stockholm to sing Aida, and Briinn- 
h de in Die Walkiire during the 1959-60 season. She returned to Stock- 
h 'm during the last season to sing Briinnhilde once again, and it was 
§ anholm who suggested that she should be auditioned in London. 

She has been invited to make guest appearances in Munich and else- 
w ere in Germany, and recently sang with success at San Sebastian. She 
is hortly to make her first record for Decca. 


Coming Events at Home 


Cc vent Garden. In addition to the information already published in our pages 
co:.cerning the new season, the following details of casts have been announced: 

Fidelio, Amy Shuard (Leonore), Elsie Morison (Marzelline), Jon Vickers 
(Fiorestan), Otakar Kraus (Pizarro), Michael Langdon (Rocco), John Dobson 
(Jacquino), Forbes Robinson (Don Fernando). Conductor, Jascha Horenstein. 

Falstaff, cast as last season except that Falstaff will be sung by Tito Gobbi 
and Alice by Laura Londi. Conductor, Edward Downes. 

Der Freischiitz, Edith Lang (Agathe), Jeanette Sinclair (Aennchen), Arturo 
Sergi (Max), Michael Langdon (Caspar). Conductor, Rudolf Kempe. 

Aida, Amy Shuard (Aida), Grace Hoffman (Amneris), Charles Craig 
(Radames). Conductor, Bryan Balkwill. Balkwill will also be conducting three 
performances of /phigénie en Tauride in the week of October 16. 


Coventry Cathedral Festival, May 25 to June 17, 1962. Two weeks of opera 
will be given — one from May 29 to June 2— by the Covent Garden Opera 
(including the first performances of Tippett’s King Priam on May 31 and 
June 2), and from June 12 to 16 by Sadler’s Wells Opera (including the first 
performances of P. Racine Fricker’s The Golden Warrior, June 12 and 14). 
Glyndebourne Festival, 1962. Next summer’s festival will open with a new 
production of Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande in celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the composer’s birth. According to reports from the Continent, 
the Frankfurt tenor Hans Wilbrink will sing Pelléas. The season will also 
include L’Incoronazione di Poppea (Monteverdi) in its first English stage per- 
formance, Ariadne auf Naxos (original version) and two Mozart operas. 
Opera for All. The two Arts Council Opera for All Groups will begin their 
1961-2 season in September and October. According to present plans nearly 
200 performances will be given between this autumn and the end of March. 
The repertory of one group consists of Don Pasquale, Cinderella, Cosi fan 
tutte and The Marriage of Figaro, and of the other, La Traviata, Cosi fan 
tutte, The Marriage of Figaro, a double bill comprising // Tabarro and a 
work to be announced. 

Philopera Circle. The major production for the 1961-2 season will be Weber's 
Euryanthe which will be produced next spring at St Pancras Town Hall and 
Wimbledon Town Hall. Auditions for soloists will be held during October 
and applications should be sent to the Director, 25 The Avenue, Orpington, 
Kent. On September 16 a concert performance of Fidelio will be given at 
Marylebone Grammar School, London. 

Forthcoming Books 

Dennis Arundell is writing a book on Sadler’s Wells Theatre, which will be 
pub'ished by Hamish Hamilton Ltd. It will trace the history of the theatre 
from the 17th century to what seems, from the recent announcements. about 
the National Theatre, its approaching end. 

The Opera Directory, which was originally intended for publication by John 
Cal cr Ltd., last September, will now be published this month. The delay has 
beer caused by extensive revisions in the final stages of production. 





ye October opeRA will include articles by Hams Hotter on producing The 
Rin and by Jacques Bourgeois on Rita Gorr, as well as a selection of 
Rea: >rs’ Letters on our decision to consider ‘Musicals’ in our pages. 
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‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’ in East Berlin: (left) Ella Lee and Rudolf Asmus as 
Yitania and Bottom; (right, foreground) Werner Endcrs, Martin Rosen, and Rudolf 
Asmus enacting the parts of Thisby, Wall, and Pyramus 


WORLD REPORTS 


Felsenstein Mounts Britten’s ‘ Dream’ 


H. H. STUCKENSCHMIDT 


When the blue curtain flies up one thinks a delicate Siamese dance-drama 
is about to begin. Children dressed as flowers and mushrooms, their 
heads covered with little umbrellas and pointed caps, accompany Britten’s 
orchestral glissando with soundless movements. The woodland scenery 
gradually emerges from the dusk and out springs Puck—a red, nimble 
fantastic, resembling the monkey-god Hanuman in the Khon masque. 
The scenery is then transformed for the entry of the king and queen: a 
brown royal couple quarrelling in the moonlight. Emperor Jones is 
clothed as though in muscles, like a picture from an anatomy textbook, 
and calls himself Oberon. His virago Titania looks like the Queen of 
Sheba in a cobalt-blue gown and a Siamese headdress. 

Where are we? In Felsenstein-fairy-land, just behind the Brandenburg 
Gate in East Berlin and halfway between Stanislavsky’s ‘total’ theatre 
and Brecht’s oriental detachment. This is a performance of Britte1’s 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, and anyone who saw Giinther Renne:t’s 
Hamburg production in February would scarcely recognize the opera 

Walter Felsenstein, in this production at the Komische Oper, has now 
gone a stage further along the path he started on with Janacek’s 7 he 
Cunning Little Vixen. His staging of Britten’s opera develops out of 
an astonishingly intense consciousness of nature. The wood itseli is 
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imated— groups of trees move to right and left; plants begin to 
‘athe. The great god Pan rules over his kingdom and stealthily invades 

mortal world, where lovers and yokels, Athenian aristocracy and 
chanicals alike, become aware of his pranks. Even the force of 
gi vity is suspended, as Oberon and Puck fly horizontally down from the 
fli s to keep tryst at Titania’s cobweb-decked bower. 

Among all this wood-magic, the lovers’ world fades into the back- 
gr und. This accords with Britten’s and Pears’s conception and adapta- 
tic 1 of their material. Felsenstein does not try to compensate for it, 
th: ugh he has for his lovers such beautiful voices as Ingrid Czerny’s 
so; rano and Gabriele Schubert’s mezzo-soprano (respectively as Helena 
an Hermia), and such good actors as Uwe Kreyssig (Demetrius) and 
M: nfred Hopp (Lysander). 

:n the rustics’ scenes, the idea of ensemble is overshadowed by two 
doininating performances. Rudolf Asmus is a weaver, an ass and a 
Pyramus of such clumsy virtuosity that he runs away with the acting 
honours of the evening—he and, in the Pyramus and Thisbe play, his 
comic falsetto female partner Werner Enders. Arwed Sandner playing 
Lion as though he were a Kabuki dancer, and Rolf Kiihne as the Moon 
looking like a Buddhist pilgrim in his straw mask, both show the influence 
of oriental drama on the producer. 

The best musical performance comes from Ella Lee as Titania. This 
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mus as splendid-looking coloured American girl has a coloratura soprano voice 
Rudolf of light dramatic quality, reminiscent in tone of Leontyne Price’s. Britten 
wrote Oberon’s role for an English counter-tenor voice and Felsenstein 
has had the practical idea of casting William Ray to sing it in his full- 
9 bodied baritone an octave lower. (This is of course in keeping with the 
am modern practice of casting Gluck operas.) Ray is a singer and actor of 
powerful personality ; himself a part of nature, he melts into the flora 
of Rudolf Heinrich’s realistic magic wood. A tree-trunk comes down to 
cover him, and the muscles of his costume stiffen into roots. The speaking 
e-drama part of Puck is played by Harald Engelmann, whose ubiquitous acro- 
iS, their batics and bold three-yard leaps are worthy of any circus. 
— Felsenstein’s production not only demands the utmost intelligence in 
pare singers and actors: it rests on the intricacies of a complex stagecraft 
,_ fully deployed. There were a few hitches on the first. night, but this is 
masque. no criticism of the -preduction, which will soon settle down. Rudolf 
_- . Heinrich’s stylistically unified sets and costumes cleverly bridge the gulf 
— : between baroque and classicism. Musically, the performance has been 
a ca most carefully prepared. The orchestra under Kurt Masur played with 
queen « adelicacy of tone which I hope wili survive in subsequent performances 
denburs without the first-night stars. The children’s solo and choral singing was 
. theatre uniformly pure and their dancing near perfection. 


Britte1's A public drawn from both sides of the Brandenburg Gate enthusiastic- 
Renne't’s ally acclaimed this first hearing of the work in Berlin. Felsenstein, who 
opera has once again demonstrated his stupendous mastery in welding music 
has now aid movement into a single unity, gave large sheaves of red carnations 
cek’s jhe ¥@ the soloists and musicians. The standards he sets are of universal 
ps out of lidity—right up to the limits of his realism, which should not be 
i itscli is J™atcd, because it is inimitable. 
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‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’ in East Berlin: (left) Ella Lee and Rudolf Asmus as 
Titania and Bottom; (right, foreground) Werner Endcrs, Martin Rosen, and Rudolf 
Asmus enacting the parts of Thisby, Wall, and Pyramus 


WORLD REPORTS 
| 


Felsenstein Mounts Britten’s ‘ Dream 


H. H. STUCKENSCHMIDT 


When the blue curtain flies up one thinks a delicate Siamese dance-drama 
is about to begin. Children dressed as flowers and mushrooms, their 
heads covered with little umbrellas and pointed caps, accompany Britten’s 
orchestral glissando with soundless movements. The woodland scenery 
gradually emerges from the dusk and out springs Puck—a red, nimble 
fantastic, resembling the monkey-god Hanuman in the Khon masque. 
The scenery is then transformed for the entry of the king and queen: a 
brown royal couple quarrelling in the moonlight. Emperor Jones is 
clothed as though in muscles, like a picture from an anatomy textbook, 
and calls himself Oberon. His virago Titania looks like the Queen of 
Sheba in a cobalt-blue gown and a Siamese headdress. 

Where are we? In Felsenstein-fairy-land, just behind the Brandenburg 
Gate in East Berlin and halfway between Stanislavsky’s ‘total’ thea‘re 
and Brecht’s oriental detachment. This is a performance of Britte ’s 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, and anyone who saw Giinther Renne:t’s 
Hamburg production in February would scarcely recognize the opera 

Walter Felsenstein, in this production at the Komische Oper, has nw 
gone a stage further along the path he started on with Janacek’s 7 1¢ 
Cunning Little Vixen. His staging of Britten’s opera develops out of 
an astonishingly intense consciousness of nature. The wood itseli is 
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, mated—groups of trees move to right and left; plants begin to 
; athe. The great god Pan rules over his kingdom and stealthily invades 
mortal world, where lovers and yokels, Athenian aristocracy and 
shanicals alike, become aware of his pranks. Even the force of 
gr vity is suspended, as Oberon and Puck fly horizontally down from the 
fli. s to keep tryst at Titania’s cobweb-decked bower. 

{mong all this wood-magic, the lovers’ world fades into the back- 
gr ind. This accords with Britten’s and Pears’s conception and adapta- 
tic: of their material. Felsenstein does not try to compensate for it, 
though he has for his lovers such beautiful voices as Ingrid Czerny’s 
soprano and Gabriele Schubert’s mezzo-soprano (respectively as Helena 
anc Hermia), and such good actors as Uwe Kreyssig (Demetrius) and 
Manfred Hopp (Lysander). 

in the rustics’ scenes, the idea of ensemble is overshadowed by two 
dominating performances. Rudolf Asmus is a weaver, an ass and a 
Pyramus of such clumsy virtuosity that he runs away with the acting 
honours of the evening—he and, in the Pyramus and Thisbe play, his 
comic falsetto female partner Werner Enders. Arwed Sandner playing 
Lion as though he were a Kabuki dancer, and Rolf Kiihne as the Moon 
looking like a Buddhist pilgrim in his straw mask, both show the influence 
of oriental drama on the producer. 

The best musical performance comes from Ella Lee as Titania. This 
splendid-looking coloured American girl has a coloratura soprano voice 
of light dramatic quality, reminiscent in tone of Leontyne Price’s. Britten 
wrote Oberon’s role for an English counter-tenor voice and Felsenstein 
has had the practical idea of casting William Ray to sing it in his full- 
bodied baritone an octave lower. (This is of course in keeping with the 
modern practice of casting Gluck operas.) Ray is a singer and actor of 
powerful personality ; himself a part of nature, he melts into the flora 
of Rudolf Heinrich’s realistic magic wood. A tree-trunk comes down to 
cover him, and the muscles of his costume stiffen into roots. The speaking 
part of Puck is played by Harald Engelmann, whose ubiquitous acro- 
batics and bold three-yard leaps are worthy of any circus. 

Felsenstein’s production not only demands the utmost intelligence in 
singers and actors: it rests on the intricacies of a complex stagecraft 
fully deployed. There were a few hitches on the first night, but this is 
no criticism of the -preduction, which will soon settle down. Rudolf 
Heinrich’s stylistically unified sets and costumes. cleverly bridge the gulf 
betwcen baroque and classicism. Musically, the performance has been 
most carefully prepared. The orchestra under Kurt Masur played with 
a delicacy of tone which I hope wili survive in subsequent performances 
without the first-night stars. The children’s solo and choral singing was 
unifc-mly pure and their dancing near perfection. 

A public drawn from both sides of the Brandenburg Gate enthusiastic- 
ally <cclaimed this first hearing of the work in Berlin. Felsenstein, who 
has c1ce again demonstrated his stupendous mastery in welding music 
and riovement into a single unity, gave large sheaves of red carnations 
to th soloists and musicians. The standards he sets are of universal 
valid’ y—right up to the limits of his realism, which should not be 
imita:-d, because it is inimitable. 
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Munich. From April 27 to May 4, the BAVARIAN STATE OPERA mounted for 
the second time a week of contemporary opera and ballet. As in Hamburg 
this year, the works selected were all chosen from the regular repertory 
Wozzeck was first produced here in 1957. The other works presented have 
received their new productions during the last two years. Of these Carl Orff’s 
Trionfi and Oedipus der Tyrann, Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler, Liebermann’ 
Schule der Frauen have been mentioned in OPERA in the course of the las 
year. Karl Amadeus Hartmann’s serious Simplicius Simplicissimus anc 
Heinrich Sutermeister’s trivial and somewhat childish Seraphine, Werner Egk’ 
Columbus and the two ballets Joan von Zarissa and Danza made up the com 
plete list. It would be difficult to imagine a more inauspicious opening to suc! 
a week than Egk’s Columbus (but then again the title of the week wa 
‘Contemporary Works’, not ‘Modern’). It is a string of tableaux, during whic! 
the chorus sing one chorale after another, separated by a form of argument 
between two speakers. Columbus himself is virtually mute but stands or lies 
on stage almost throughout, while the chorus sing yet another chorale. It 
was pitiful to see a singer of Kieth Engen’s attainments being subjected to « 
part like this. The same may be said of Richard Holm (Ferdinand) and 
Liselotte Félser (Isabella). When>called upon to do so, all three sang well 
enough. 

Indeed throughout the week the standards of performance here were high. 
The highlight was unquestionably the Wozzeck evening. With Albrecht Peter 
in the title-part, one of his star roles, in a fine Rudolf Hartmann production, 
Munich is one of the places to hear a good Wozzeck. For this performance 
there was the added splendour of Helga Pilarczyk as Marie. For me she is 
one of the greatest marvels in the contemporary operatic world. The quality 
of her voice, her faultless intonation and musicianship are to be wondered at. 
Her lithe movements and appearance on stage are entrancing. The orchestra 
reacted well to Leopold Ludwig's authoritative direction. 

In an introductory programme-note Rudolf Hartmann, the Intendant here, 
stated that the responsibility which the State Opera felt it had for the classical 
repertory necessitated serious consideration before a modern work could be 
incorporated in the general repertory. It is natural that the works uf local 
composers should figure in a week of this nature but when, of the 10 works 
presented, 6 are local and yet another is by a composer who studied here 
(much influenced, as Herr Sutermeister has admitted, by Egk and Orff), then 
the whole position becomes a little too inbred and the outlook is indeed 
narrow and unhealthy. 

As an appendage to this week, MUSICA VIVA, in conjunction with the 
Bavayian Radio and State Opera, brought a magnificent concert performance 
of Alban Berg's Lulu. With Helga Pilarczyk (Lulu), Gisela Litz (Grafin 
Geschwitz), Herbert Schachtschneider (Alwa), Carl Ebert (Schigolch) and 
Ernst Gutstein (Dr. Schén) this performance with the Bavarian Radio 
Orchestra under Georg Solti helped to broaden the week’s horizons and 
whetted the appetite, to a degree approaching impatient desire, to see this 
masterpiece in the opera-house. The concert version threw the words into 
relief, especially as the full text was printed in the excellent programme. In 
this work, however, the words have very little to do with what is actually going 
on in the minds of the characters and in the orchestra. 


Immediately before the week of contemporary works came this year's 
performance of The Ring, which was memorable for the superlative singing 
of the male roles. To say that Hans Hotter was in top form guarantees an 
impression of what his Wotan was like, and his famed artistry needs no 
expanded praise here. Certainly I have never heard Wolfgang Windgasse to 
better advantage. His Siegfried was a convincing characterization delivered 
with masterly ease. Only two months before, on the joyful occasion of A: ‘rid 
Varnay’s first appearance as Briinnhilde in Munich, Fritz Uhl had made a lis- 
appointing Siegmund. His newly found command of the part came as an 
unbelievably pleasant surprise. Adding still further strength to the male ide 
were Gottlob Frick (Hunding and Hagen), Albrecht Peter (Gunther), Be ino 
Kusche (Alberich) and Paul Kuen (Mime). Indeed, Kuen’s performance sh¢ uld 
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written into the annals of operatic history. When one turns to the women 
> picture is clouded. Lilian Benningsen alone held her own with a 
nmanding Fricka. Annelies Kupper’s artistry as Sieglinde and Gutrune did 
: compensate for vocal weakness. Marianne Schech poses a problem. With 
-adiant and endearing stage personality she did everything so musically 
ll that one wanted to give her a good pat on the back by way of encourage- 
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n nt, But she is a strong lyric, not a dramatic soprano, and no matter how 
h d she tried, she just did not make a Briinnhilde. Needless to say, Joseph 
K ‘lberth is a good conductor, indeed at times very good, but, particularly in 
W .gner, he lacks the final spark to make him a great one. Perhaps it was this 
m sing spark which made it possible for him to conduct a Ring devoid of 
o: hestral thrills. There was an air of casual indifference. If only he could 
h: ‘e slowed down occasionally to breathe, to prepare a phrase or section, or 
to linger slightly over a point of beauty! If an accelerando is not to become 
a eaningless rush, the conductor must rein in his orchestra rather like the 
rider of a runaway horse. Tension arises when despite his efforts the orchestra 
runs away. Here there was a lack of control, therefore a lack of tension. 
Everything moved forward too easily. GREVILLE ROTHON 


Darmstadt. The last new production of the season was Haydn’s I] Mondo 
della Luna, conducted by Helmut Franz, produced by Harro Dicks and 
designed by Hansheinrich Palitzsch in the best tradition of modern German 
production: even the walls danced, and the scenes on earth were already so 
distorted, symbolic and crazy that the moon country scarcely contrasted with 
them at all. As a result the very effect on which this slender little piece 
depends was killed from the start, leaving only an insufferable confusion. 
There was virtually no opportunity to listen to the music, as even the overture 
was obscured by all kinds of scenic ploys. The performance therefore afforded 
no kind of musical pleasure, although the lovers (George Maran and Irene 
Gut) sang admirably. RALF STEYER 


Frankfurt. The last production of the season was a brilliant presentation of 
Eine Nacht in Venedig by Johann Strauss. Rudi Franz conducted it with 
delicacy, verve and charm, Hein Heckroth designed a magnificent set on two 
stages revolving in contrary motion, and Adolf Rott’s inventive and sparkling 
production was no less to be commended. On stage the highlight of the 
evening was the bewitching Erika Schmidt as Annina; she sang as enchant- 
ingly as she acted, exactly portraying the fisher-girl with the innate grace of 
the south, who can easily transform herself into a senator’s wife. Her tipsy 
scene was a masterpiece and brought the house down. Hans Wilbrink as a 
jolly Caramello made her an excellent partner. This was his first role since 
he changed from bariton- to tenor, and he clearly showed what a positive 
development this has been. The part of the Duke was in the safe hands of the 
spirited Cesare Curzi, Barbara Wittelsberger and Willy Miiller made a witty 
and mellifluous buffo couple, and Marlise Wendels sang Barbara’s coloratura 
with panache. Particular praise goes to the trio of senators — Carlos Feller, 
Carl Ebert and Oskar Wittazscheck, and the chorus trained by Karl Klauss 
and the ballet under Michael Piel took well-earned: curtain-calls. The opera 
was thunderously applauded and I prophesy that it will run for some time. 
RALF STEYER 


Gottingen. The Handel Festivals of this famous university city ence played an 
important part not only in German but in international musical life, and gave 
birth to the 20th-century Renaissance of Handel operas. Now, with the dis- 
bandment of the Géttingen City Opera, the Géttinger Handel-Gesellschaft has 
recen'ly turned its attention to the scenic presentation of Handel’s oratorios 
in ch irches. 

Ir July a production was given of La Resurrezione, a work of which the 
first ~erformance (Rome, 1708) took place similarly with costumes and scenery. 
The bretto is by Carlo Sigismondo Capece. The version used at Géttingen 
comt red the old Chrysander edition with a manuscript score recently found 
in th Santini Library of the Catholic Theological College in Miinster. This 
mant cript appears to have been an extra version prepared by Handel during 
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the preparations for the first performance in 1708. Various sections have bee \ 
completely recomposed, an overture is added, and several sections of th: 
‘original’ score have been removed. The performances here were in Germar.,, 
translated by Emilie Dahnk-Baroffio. 

The oratorio itself, with recitatives. and da capo arias, and only two 
choruses (closing each of the two parts) has more in common with the Nez- 
politan solo oratorio than with Handel’s later works. Handel’s orchestra i; 
however, particularly rich, with recorders, tranverse flutes, oboe, trumpe:, 
trombone, solo violin, and a chittarone — used not only in arias but in the 
recitatives of Mary Magdalene. As a whole the score has an originality and 
freshness which should recommend it for similar scenic performances in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. 

Martin Anckermann’s production, set in the chancel of Géttingen’s 60)- 
year-old Jacobikirche. used the white walls and simple scenery with striking 
effectiveness which might well have corresponded with that of the old morality- 
plays in certain Italian cities. The soft pastel shades in the costumes of the 
Angel and the chorus of followers were admirably offset by the Lucifer’s 
gorgeous flaming red. The use of gesture was economical, with striking group- 
ing and poses for the soloists. Giinther Weissenborn, the newly appointed 
Musical Director of the Géttingen Handel Festival, achieved a well-prepared 
performance, giving special care to the beautiful instrumentation of much of 
this score. Of the soloists Franz Mazura’s fine vocal characterization (with a 
hint of Alberich and Telramund) gave the right dark edge to Lucifer, while 
Edith Gabri was admirably contrasted with him as the Angel. Mary Magda- 
lene was beautifully sung by the young Brunswick soprano Yvonne Cianella, 
of whom much more will certainly be heard before many more seasons pass. 


St John found a warm and musicianly exponent in Kurt Equiluz. 
ANDREW D. MCCREDII 


Eutin. Set in a charming enclave of Schleswig-Holstein, the market-town of 
Eutin and birthplace of Weber has given its eleventh annual Summer Festival. 
Few summer festivals can claim a more delightful setting than this, with 
performances in an open-air amphitheatre by the side of one of the many 
small lakes which give this part of Germany an intimate charm of its own. 
Under its founder-director, Kurt Brinck, the Festival has concentrated its 
energies on Weber and the comic opera of the German ‘Biedermeier’ (roughly, 
early Victorian) period. Next season Euryanthe is to be given. Other operas 
in past years have ranged from Don Giovanni to Otello. Well-known soloists 
are employed, with members of the opera choruses of Hamburg, Liibeck, Kiel 
and Flensburg, and the Hamburg Symphony Orchestra. 

This year Lortzing’s Der Wildschiitz and Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera 
were given as well as the annual Der Freischiitz. The most imposing feature 
in the performances of Der Freischiitz and Der Wildschiitz here is the obvious 
freshness and unsophisticated spontaneity of Kurt Brinck’s productions, which 
are eminently successful in recapturing just the right Biedermeier charm and 
naivety. Moreover, the problematic Wolf's Glen scene in Der Freischiitz seems 
to set no problems when cast on a dark lake-side sward against a natural 
backdrop of birch, oak and pine. This year Der Freischiitz did not have, 
however, the same musical élan as last summer. Evelyn Schildbach as Agathe 
and Gertrud Matuschka as Aennchen gave only moderate performances. 
Hermann Rohrbach’s Kaspar seemed to have neither musical nor dramatic 
quality, and Erich Benke’s Max was all too tentative a performance. Even 
Heinz Hagenau, with his beautiful vocal material, did not make as pleasing a 
Hermit as last summer. But there was an acceptable new Ottokar, Willi Nett. 

In contrast, Der Wildschiitz, which was being given at Eutin for the first 
time, was stamped by freshness and musicality. Particularly notable was Veijo 
Varpio’s Baron Kronthal. This young Finnish singer, who has alread won 
notable successes in Stockholm and Wuppertal and elsewhere, has one « ¢ the 
most attractive lyric voices to be heard in Germany and already di >lays 
impeccable phrasing and sense of style. Sigmund Roth (Baculus), Will Nett 
(Count), Alice Oelke (Countess), and Kithe Méller-Siepermann (Bar ness) 
each presented attractive accounts of their roles. As Gretchen, the : ung 
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The Billiard Scene from ‘Der Wildschiitz’ at Eutin with (1. to r.) Veijo Varpio, 
Kathe Moller-Siepermann, Willi Nett, and Siegmund Roth 


Hamburg singer Enja Briickner-Riiggeberg made a most promising début, 
notable for its musicality and its charming but well-judged stage deportment. 


Both operas were soundly conducted by Erwin Jamrosy. 
ANDREW D. MCCREDIE 


Mainz, At the end of each season this theatre makes special efforts to féte 
Mainz’s great son Johannes Gutenberg in a week of festival performances. 
This year we saw a very lovely Jenufa, produced by Fritz Wiek and designed 
by Erich Strehlow. The conductor, Albert Griines, gave a most compelling 
and intense interpretation of the score, reaching great heights in the second 
act. Nelde Clavel as Jenufa and Elisabeth Schreiner as Kostelnicka were 
musically and dramatically equally convincing, especially in the second act. 
The tenors, Jan Gabrielis as Laca and Erich Eckhard as Steva, were not quite 
up to the same standard, but of the minor parts Carl Darrow’s Foreman was 
outstanding. 

The same conductor, producer and designer were responsible for the new 
production of La Bohéme. This was Albert Griines’s farewell production, as 
he is going to Oldenburg next season, and in it he showed once again what 
a first-class Puccini conductor he is. The final scene was so shattering that 
only after several seconds’ silence did the audience emerge from the spell and 
burst into frantic applause. The two main roles were quite outstandingly 

performed. Anneliese Rothenberger is certainly one of the best interpreters of 
imi today. Her pianissimo carried all over the theatre and the radiance 
of her voice in the dramatic passages was as overwhelming as her acting 
ability. As Rodolfo, Sandor Konya won the audience’s special admiration with 
his superb vocal technique. In fact the whole cast was excellent: Hannelore 
D chn as Musetta, Peter Meven as Colline, and above all Karl-Heinz Armaan 
as a really outstanding Marcello. 

Verdi’s Macbeth has been revived here under Napoleone Annovazzi, but 
th: performances conducted by Karl Maria Zwissler (the musical director), 
wich have already been reviewed in these pages, showed more intensity 
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and ingenuity. Heinz Imdahl’s rendering of the title-role was full of splenc 
singing and great nobility, but he had not entered deeply enough ir 
Macbeth’s volatile double nature. Although Astrid Varnay was not in go: 
voice, her sleep-walking scene was a real experience. 

Le Nozze di Figaro, in a new production, was conducted by Zwiss! 
produced by Siegmund Skraup and designed by Erich Strehlow. This was 
‘new wave’ Figaro — political rather than erotic; Susanna seemed like a tra 
union official first and a woman second. In this sort of treatment the Count 
comes off very badly, and I am becoming increasingly convinced that it is 
mistake to emphasize the political desdieohas of this opera, even thou 


Sk GB @& & S 


Beaumarchais’s text had a political foundation. The cast was a brilliant on 
Elisabeth Griimmer as the Countess sang bewitchingly with a mixture 

nobility and delicate humour, and had an excellent partner in Karl-Hei: 
Armaan. Karl Christian Kohn with his splendid bass voice was an admirab 
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Figaro, and Melitta Muszely gave a most intelligent interpretation of Susan: 
as a revolutionary. Hannelore Diehn was an enchanting Cherubino, Lo 
Toman sang as Marcellina, Erich Eckard as Basilio, Lieselotte Kirmse 
Barbarina and Werner Dietrich as Bartolo. Two minor roles were particular |y 
effectively portrayed — Giinter Hess’s Curzio and Heinz Litbbert’s Antonio. 
The performance, which was loudly applauded, was the beginning of a most 
ambitious programme which will celebrate the 2,000th anniversary of the city 


and include a complete Ring cycle and Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler. 
RALF STEYER 


“AARON 


Berlin (East). The last new production of the season at the STATE OPERA was 
Handel's Ezio, with Theo Adam in the title-role, Jutta Vulpius as Fulvia, Sona 
Cervena as Honoria, Gerhard Stolze as Maximus, Reiner Siiss as Valentinian, 
and Gerhard Niese as Varus. Helmut Koch was the conductor, Heinz Riickert 
the producer, and Rudolf Heinrich the designer. 


A scene from Handel's ‘Ezio’ in East Berlin: Reiner Siiss as the Emperor 
Valentinian (left ccntre) confronts Theo Adam as Aetius (‘Ezio’) 
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sburg. The summer open-air performances at the Roten Tor opened on 
1 with a new production of La Forza del Destino, with Marion Lippert 
eonora, Ruth Hesse as Preziosilla, Arturo Sergi as Alvaro, Ernst Grathwol 
‘arlos, Gerhard Schott as the Father Guardian. The conductor was Istvan 
‘ész, and the producer Hannes Schénfelder. Performances of Cavalleria 
ticana and Pagliacci followed. 
n. The 23rd Beethoven Festival is due to open on September 16 with a 
ormance of Fidelio at the Beethovenhalle. Siw Ericsdotter will sing as 
nore, Fritz Uhl as Florestan, Gustav Neidlinger as Pizarro, Gottlob Frick 
tocco, and Gerhard Unger as Jacquino; conductor, Dean Dixon; producer, 
¢ | Pemplefort. 

i seldorf. The closing production of the 1960-61 season at the DEUTSCHE 
2 AM RHEIN was L’Elisir d’ Amore, with Lily Sauter as Adina, Rudolf Francl 
Nemorino, Alfons Jolte as Belcore, and Benno Kusche as Dulcamara. 
erto Erede conducted, and Hans Hartleb rroduced. 

Bri. nswick. The 100th anniversary of the STATE THEATRE will be celebrated at 
the end of September. There will be a new production of Tristan und Isolde, 
wit Ludwig Suthaus and the Dutch soprano Marijke van der Lugt. Arthur 
Griiber will conduct, and Hermann Kiihn produce. 

Essen. Marschner’s rarely-performed Der Vampyr was produced at the end 
of June with a cast that included Kathe Graus, Trude Roesler, Lilo Ehret, 
Aniie Student, Gunnar Johnson, Caspar Broecheler, Julius Jiillich, Xaver 
Waibel. Paul Belker conducted, and Giinther Roth produced. 


FRANCE Un-Magic Flute 


Paris. Since the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique have been utterly, lifelessly, 
hopelessly vegetating for the last six months, the only beacons of the recent 
Paris season have been those erratically flashed at the THEATRE DES NATIONS 
(the name of a festival, not of a building). In May, the Brussels Théatre 
Royal de la Monnaie presented its version of Die Zauberfléte at the Sarah 
Bernhardt Theatre. This, because of some offensive and aberrant notions of 
the producer, Jean Marc Landier, was interrupted a good dozen times by the 
roundest series of boos and catcalls that any offering at the Théatre des 
Nations has ever received. The Monnaie’s programme opined that ‘there is 
nothing to be lost in knowing the libretto of the opera one is to see. How- 
ever, r.ot everyone does. Does anyone bother to read this programme? Even 
if one does, can one remember what is in the programme during the singing? 
The two pretty personages whom we have added to our Magic Flute will try 
to answer these questions.’ 

The two pretty personages were a squeaky young lady and a vapid young 
man who twitted on stage at the beginning of every scene (all the opera’s 
spoken dialogue was cut) and said explanatory things in French such as: 
‘This is a terribly beautiful fairy tale about the warfare of light and darkness!’ 
or ‘Poor Pamina!. How is she to know? She still thinks Sarastro is a tyrant! 
In our next scene, she'll just have to find out the truth. Here we go, stage- 


hands!’ If this brand of cretinism might get by during a production of Die 


Ferne Klang put on at Miss Pickaback’s School for Young Slightly-Back- 
wards, where everyone in the audience was not expected to do all her German 
homework beforchand, it is certainly nothing less than snakes in the boots at 
an international festival with a work like Die Zauberfléte, which some of us 
have heard about, and some of us have seen before, even if we have not had 
toc to read the programme. 

When, after a while, the two ‘pretties’ could not make themselves heard for 
aii he screams and groans of protest, conductor André Vandernoot dropped 
his really unmagic wand, turned to the audience and piffed out a sharp little 
spech about good manners. Anyone who did not like being treated like a 
boc xy, or exult in the privilege of hearing Mozart’s score slashed to pieces, 
War invited to leave. We did not have to be asked twice. M. Vandernoot’s 
firn 1ess in handling this delicate situation was subsequently rewarded by the 
Alf 2d Jarry award for ‘the best conducting of an opera house audience 
dur 1g 1961’. 
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In June the Zagreb Opera offered two works at the Sarah Bernhardt- 
Boris Godunov, and the first performance in France of Prokofiev’s Betroth: 
in the Monastery. Choruses in Boris Godunov were excellent, but Mirosla 
Cangalovic in the title-role was not in good voice, sets were provincial an.j 
ugly, and Marijana Radev was a distressingly bad, shrill Marina. A lon: 
evening, fortunately brightened by the contralto Vjekica Marusic, simp! 
superb in the brief role of the Nurse. The Prokofiev offering, however, we; 
an utter delight, possibly the best all-round opera production to be seen at th: 
Théatre des Nations since Glyndebourne brought its Falstaff here sever:| 
years ago. This work seems to me a masterpiece, one of the rare successful 
comic operas of this century. The thoroughly lyric score, of Rossinian verve. 
is witty, fast-paced, ironic, and shot through with gorgeous ensemble writing. 

The simple-minded story follows Sheridan’s The Duenna closely, and con- 
cerns two young couples who succeed in getting married in spite of a tyran- 
nical father, who wants to wed fair Louisa to an ugly, rich old man. She 
changes dresses with her duenna and takes refuge in a monastery. Abetted by 
a host of drunken monks, the couples are properly matched while the benighted 
suitor finds himself unexpectedly wedded to the delighted duenna. Kosta 
Spaic’s lovely production made splendid use of a revolving stage and piquant 
sets. Everyone was in highly-spirited voice. but Hiljenko Grozdanic, as the 
rich merchant, merits special mention. Boris Papandopulo conducted superbly. 

This seems to be the year for demonstrations at the Théatre des Nations. 
With the opera’s final curtain, hundreds of leaflets came flapping down on the 
spectators’ heads from balconies, in whose recesses clusters of exiled Croatian 
fascists had been lurking all the evening. These screamed down invectives at 
the performers, curtain-calls were cut short, and members of the orchestra 
hurriedly packed up their music-copies to the accompaniment of long, hoarse, 
less-than-lyric phrases in Serbo-Croat in which at least the words Stalin, Tito, 
Prokofiev, De Gaulle and Salope! could clearly be heard. However bitter the 
passions involved, to an outsider it seemed much like a prolongation of the 
comic opera he had just witnessed. But it was a pity to cut short the applause 
Zagreb deserved for its first-rate production of a delicious work. 

In July, the opera of Bielefeld (a small industrial city in Westphalia) pre- 
sented two operas at the Théatre des Nations: Winfried Zillig’s Die Verlobung 
in St. Domingo (Betrothal in Santo Domingo) and Marcel Mihalovici’s La 
Derniére Bande de Kranp. Zillig, a pupil of Schoenberg, is music director of 
the Hamburg Radio. His one-act opera, based on a story by Kleist, with its 
narrator and its schematic undramatized treatment of material basically epico- 
melodramatic, seems like a radio piece which has no particular business on 
stage. The fault does not lie in Kleist’s story which, if properly arranged, 
could have been the basis for a winning libretto. In 1804, Kongo Hoango, a 
ferocious old Negro giant who has slit his master’s throat and can whistle the 
Marseillaise, is leading the slaves in a gory revolt against the whites. During a 
fierce tempest, Gustav, a Swiss officer, seeks refuge at an old plantation, where 
he is greeted by Toni, a beautiful mulatto, and her mother, old Babacan. Toni 
is really a decoy, planted there to bedazzle fleeing white men untii they take 
off their sword belts and are at the mercy of Kongo Hoango. But Toni falls 
in love with Gustav and warns his family that he is in peril. He, however, 
believing that she has betrayed him, shoots her, and on finding out the truth, 
chastens his own brain with a bullet. 

This neat tale could have given wool to weave to a composer with any 
stage sense. Zillig has apparently none, and the score is a monotonous series of 
series, interrupted every few bars by glockenspieled fragments of t! 
Marseillaise. Although not long, it seems a boring, endless nightmare—fro 
which one thought to have awakened during the interval, only to be plung:: 
into the nightmare of Krapp’s Last Tape (to use the original title of Samv 
Beckett’s play). Mihalovici, a French composer of Rumanian descent, w! 
studied with D’Indy, is possessed of more craft than Zillig, and Becket’ ; 
drama, with its potential interplay of live voice and recorded tape, must ha: > 
seemed a likely text for an experimental work. But this tale of a bedraggl: ! 
old fud who sits around gulping bananas and mumbling back to his ov 
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rec rdings of youthful promise, then of gradual decay, proves to be not an 

ide | text for musical setting, even tor someone who, like Mihalovici, would 

to get ‘way out’. The play is painfully slow-textured, and the score 

< es it even further. In spite of baritone William Dooley’s heroic losing 

e with the technical accidents which provided a few extra sound-combina- 

; that the composer had not dreamed of, Krapp’s Last Tape is agonizingly 

ag. Bielefeld is to be congratulated for its adventurousness, although it is 

cult to imagine what Paris might send in return for this packet of plums. 

t the OPERA, less has been created during the last six months than at the 

. a-houses of Tours, or Nantes, or Nevers or Eze-le-Village, or at the Grand 

itre de Tapiner-Fleurignac. In fact, nothing. None of the announced new 

prc Juctions ever saw the light of day, and all the old ones went a little further 

do\ nhill. Fortunately, Joan Sutherland came over in June to sing several 

tim:s in Lucia di Lammermoor and to wake up the coat-check and box 

attendants. At the OPERA-COMIQUE, the premiére of Jacques Chailley’s new 

work Pan et le Syrinx has been postponed until next season because the sets 

were not ready this season, and the announced Les Troyens has been post- 

poned. We have just been promised Callas in La Traviata for July 1962—or 

is ii 1963?—and the new Menotti, The Last Superman, with Ernest Blanc next 
April. Qui vivra verra! ELLIOTT STEIN 


AUSTRIA An ‘ East Side Story 


Vienna. Exactly one week before the end of the season the STATE OPERA 
presented its ‘Festival Premiére’, a new production of Puccini’s Turandot. The 
improbable timing was only one riddle of the new production; there were 
more enigmas in it than in Turandot’s questions. The production was cold 
and pompous like Turandot herself before she gets swept off her dainty feet, 
a magnificent shell without inner content, a monster show —a sort of East 
Side Story about hard life and good times in old Peking. ‘Tonight you’re going 
to see a revue,’ the dignified usher said to me as I sat down. I have learned 
to pay attention to the State Opera ushers; he was not wrong. The production 
had nearly everything except the spirit of the work. The music was not 
enhanced by the production. It was the sort of show that makes people in 
New York tell each other after a Met production, ‘It was almost as good as 
Broadway.’ It showed a symptomatic shortcoming: too often nowadays the 
costumes and lighting are considered more important than the music and the 
poetry at the Vienna State Opera, in the hope that a beautiful production will 
make up for a basic lack of real conception. It will not, of course, and that 
is why Turandot was a high-class failure with all the de luxe trimmings. 
Vocally it was sheer paradise. To hear the most exciting woman’s voice of 
our time (Birgit Nilsson’s) sing Turandot — not perform high-C acrobatics, but 
really sing this part with deep understanding; to hear the warmest, most 
moving woman’s voice (Leontyne Price’s) sing Lit’ with complete dedication; 
and to hear Giuseppe Di Stefano in good form, hardly straining, singing 
beautifully, bringing off ‘Nessun dorma’ with a great sweep, and giving a fine 
portrayal as an elegant prince — what could be better? Nothing. Oh, well, 
the trio of the ministers was not very well profiled; only Murray Dickie was 
strong enough, while Kostas Paskalis and Ermanno Lorenzi made this trio 
inferior to the former combination of Eberhard Waechter, Waldemar Kmentt 
and Dickie. Peter Klein was good as the Emperor, Alois Pernerstorfer a 
strong Herald, Nicola Zaccaria a disappointing Timur. Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli kept the excellent chorus, the excellent orchestra and generally 
everybody else together and conducted with a fine blend of authority and brio. 
As : said before, it was a real joy to listen to; acoustically, I don’t think there 
can be a better production of Turandot today. 
cenically, it was a different story altogether. I’m afraid Margherita 
Wa 'mann has shown a lack of understanding, a lack of ability. Not only did 
she produce against the spirit of the music; she completely ignored the musical 
and dramatic connections, sacrificed beautiful moments for the sake of external 
effe ts, and more than once crossed the borderline between tragedy and tragi- 
con 2dy. The most beautiful lyrical scene — the nostalgic meditations of Ping, 
Par ; and Pong at the beginning of the second act — was played in revue style 
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- the footlights, with the ministers getting out of rickshaws and coolies 
sing round them. There is rarely good visibility on the stage of the Vienna 
2 ace. but this time the poetic scene was lighted up like a Cartier 
jow on a winter afternoon. Calaf had to answer the three questions 
ounded by a silly arrangement of flower-maidens in Suzy Wong style. 
he great sensation of the second act was Turandot’s 60-yard-long train, 
+h impressed some people in the audience more even than Miss Nilsson’s 
iidab’> C’s. Actually it is an old trick that Maria Jeritza knew very well. 
great moment of the third act was not the great arias of Lid or Calaf, 
Lit’s funeral, which seems to have been taken over from Siegfried’s 
ral procession in Gotterddmimerung; the present State Opera management 
1s to be fascinated by picturesque funerals. And when Turandot and Calaf 
found each other at last, a deputation of arrow-carrying Amors with steel 
ets performed an exuberant war-dance in the front of the stage. 
Ve could go on and on. The whole thing was done from ouside in, not 
1 inside out; I suppose Miss Wallmann never tried to get inside Turandot. 
The costumes and some of the scenery, designed by Nicola Benois, advised by 
Chou Ling, were magnificent, but they too conveyed splendour rather than 
spirit. The first act was an improbable arrangement of temples and bridges 
and accessories in front of the stage that gave everybody a feeling of claustro- 
phobia. The old Peking was much nicer than that. Vienna’s rather indignant 
pers reported that the costumes alone cost over a million Austrian schillings. 
The country is now going through a grave cultural budget crisis; there is talk 
of cutting the appropriations for hard-pressed clinics and universities. Under 
the circumstances, this silly display of empty pomp was not in the best of taste. 
I regret to state that the old Turandot production in the Theater an der Wien 
was less sumptuous and less elaborate, but it preserved the poetry of the music, 
and came much closer to Puccini’s intentions than the present Technicolor Show. 

At the Konzerthaus we heard an interesting concert performance of the 
‘original’ version of Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov in Russian. It was not really 
the first version, but Mussorgsky’s second, containing the Polish act. But this 
performance took from the first version the magnificent scene in front of the 
St Basil’s Cathedral with the dramatic confrontation of Boris by the Simpleton. 
Mussorgsky’s first version is harder, leaner, more direct and generally much 
more impressive than the well-known, usually performed ‘westernized’ version 
by his friend Rimsky-Korsakov. In the part of Boris, George London gave an 
impressive performance — deeply moving, very powerful, vocally magnificent, 
a performance in dramatic depth. The capacity audience gave him a long 
ovation. The other parts were sung by Evelyn Lear, Dimiter Uzunov, Georgine 
von Milinkovic, Ludwig Welter, Ivo Zidek and Kunikazu Ohasi. The chorus of 
the Slovenic Philharmonic (from Ljubljana) and the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra were in great form. Lovro von Matacic conducted with visible 
dedication to the music and the spirit of the work. 

At the Musikverein we heard a concert performance of Richard Strauss’s 
Die Aegyptische Helena. The work has not been given in Vienna for many 
years, for which there are good reasons. It is not one of the best efforts of the 
ge team; for once Hofmannsthal’s dark mysticism was too strong for 

uss, who seems to have been unable to lift the music to the ecstatic 
moments of Die Frau ohne Schatten. Very much in Die Aegyptische Helena 
now sounds as if it had been left over from Die Frau ohne Schatten; and 
there remains the problem of finding artists able to sing the taxing parts of 
Helen, Aithra and Menelaus. Inge Borkh and Teresa Stich-Randall were both 
exce''ent, but Fritz Uhl was a disappointing Menelaus. Walter Berry, Karl 
Terk 1, Ruthild Bésch, Edith Burgen-Vonkilch and Bizerka Cvejic sang the 
sma! er parts, with the Singverein of the Musikfreunde and the indefatigable 
Viera Symphony Orchestra. Josef Krips conducted with authority, power 
and -hat meticulous attention to detail, musical phrase and dynamics that 
mak: ; him one of the major educators among the present crop of conductors. 
Itis nother Viennese enigma that this outstanding artist, to whom the Vienna 
owes so much, is very rarely heard now in Vienna. 

JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


7 CRRKSTISS SER 


(opp site) Giuseppe Di Stefano as Calaf, Birgit Nilsson as Turandot, and 
Peter Klein as the Emperor in ‘Turandot’ at Vienna 











ITALY A New Spirit at Turia 


Turin. The first season organized by the new Administrator, Dr Alberto Bru ii 
Tedeschi, at the Teatro Nuovo (pending the rebuilding of the Teatro Regic ), 
revealed a more dynamic spirit among the controlling staff of the opera hou.e 
and an increased interest on the part of the local press — and therefore larg »r 
audiences: all these factors raised a breeze of optimism and promise well for 
the future. The artistic outcome of the season was also notable, even if not 
completely satisfying. Even a lively administration must be hit by the general 
crisis through which the operatic theatre is at present passing, especially in 
relation to the traditional repertory, which seems here to have become an 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of the musical masses of today. 

This disturbing state of affairs, to which many factors contribute (gaps in 
rehearsal, excessive activity, a passion for easy earnings, the unscrupulousness 
of many agents, too large a repertory, etc.), was seen all too clearly in Un 
Ballo in Maschera, which opened the season. Despite the engagement of 
Franco Capuana, an authoritative and expert Verdi conductor, and of Mario 
Tagini, a first-rate chorus-master, and of the undoubted excellence of the cast 
assembled for the occasion, the result did not come up to expectations. 
Particularly disappointing was the Renato of Ettore Bastianini, returning afier 
an intensive season which had made serious inroads on the solidity and beauty 
of his voice. (He gave the same unfavourable impression immediately after- 
wards as Posa in the concert version of Don Carlos put on by Radiotelevisione 
Italiana to inaugurate its series ‘A Century of Music, 1860-1960".) Neither did 
Carlo Bergonzi make a very positive showing: he was always musical, but his 
characterization of Riccardo was incomplete. Due appreciation of the still 
vigorous Ulrica of Fedora Barbieri (who was replaced after the first perform- 
ance by Dora Minarchi) was mixed with reservations, which seem to me 
equally applicable to the performances of Marcella Pobbe, whose Amelia lacks 
dramatic authenticity, and of Dora Gatta, who does not sufficiently integrate 
the vivacity of her stage bearing with the trilling, agile kind of singing required 
of Oscar. Carlo Maestrini’s vague production (with sets by Nicola Benois) 
put the final touch to this generally questionable presentation. 

Manon Lescaut, which followed, also fell below expectations, but through 
unforeseeable circumstances that prevented Clara Petrella and Gastone Lima- 
rilli from taking part at the last moment, and obliged the management to fill 
their places with singers inadequate for their roles. The fact that it is often 
impossible for the same repertory opera to be rehearsed simultaneously in 
different cities, because of the dearth of suitable performers, is another sign 
of the grave crisis that our opera houses are passing through. This was just 
what happened with the Turin Manon Lescaut: certainly neither the soprano, 
Gigliola Frazzoni, a soprano of limited vocal and interpretative powers, nor 
the tenor, Pier Miranda Ferraro, whose opaque and at times unpleasing voice 
was by no means compensated for by the quality of his interpretation, which 
was practically non-existent, seemed at ease. Renato Capecchi, a sympathetic 
Lescaut, and Carlo Badioli, an incisive Geronte, were easily the best of the 
cast. The performance was conducted by the veteran Tullio Serafin with his 
customary competence. On the stage the sets of Nicola Benois and the skill 
of the producer, Sandro Bolchi, were justly admired. 

With Boris Godunov, the third opera staged, the tone of the season was at 
once raised, thanks to an admirable performance conducted with acute sersi- 
bility by Tullio Serafin, who in 1910 directed the first performance in Turin 
of Mussorgsky’s masterpiece. If only Turin had at last been- allowed to-hcar 
the composer’s original version, it would have filled in an important gap in ‘he 
musical education of the Turin public. Instead, Rimsky-Korsakov’s traditio”al 
version was again used — but it was even more mixed up than usual, in or: er 
to allow the protagonist (Boris Christoff) to be on the stage at the end of ech 
of the three acts of this production. Christoff still conveys the presence c a 
strong personality (as he did in the part of Philip II in the still-remembe 2d 
production of Don Carlos here), though today he has to call rather more »>n 
the art of the dramatic interpreter to compensate for a slight loss of vc al 
power. Success smiled happily on Christoff and on his colleagues. Dm ri 
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‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ at Turin: Marcella Pobbe as Amelia and Ettore 
Bastianini as Renato, with the two plotters (Agostino Ferrin and Gino 
Calo) on his either hand 


was sung by Mirto Picchi (the least famous but undoubtedly the most 
intelligent of leading Italian tenors, who, with his 30-40 performances a year 
in operas strictly suited to his powers, shows one of the most valid ways of 
resolving the crisis). Franco Ricciardi was a Shuisky who stood out in 
excellent relief, and others taking part were Nicola Zaccaria (an austere 
Pimen), Marco Stefanoni (an incisive Varlaam), Gloria Lane (whose voice was 
more voluminous than disciplined), Lucia Danieli and Mafalda Masini. The 
chorus, which has a large part in this opera, was efficient, as was the pro- 
duction by Aldo Vassallo Mirabella. On the other hand, Enzo Deho’s sets 
were not always happy, particularly the one for the Coronation Scene, which 
was entirely lacking in perspective. 

A performance of Siegfried in German, complete except for the second-act 
episode of the reed-pipe, was the first to be given at Turin by an authentic 
Bayreuth company. It was produced by Wieland: Wagner, and brought the 
spring season to an end on a strongly controversial note, as was only to be 
expected in view of Wieland Wagner’s revolutionary theatrical ideas. The 
procucer himself warmly defended these ideas during an interesting press 
conference in the course of which, among other things, he admitted that in 
the Vagnerian field too the position is critical, especially as regards tenors, 
and made it clear that he was in favour of the operas being performed in the 
audi: nce’s own language. 

Tie performance, conducted by Robert Heger, the 75-year-old Alsatian 
conc ictor hitherto unknown at Turin, achieved authenticity of style and an 
accu ately-calculated balance between orchestra-pit and stage. Broadly it was 
mor: than satisfying, even if it did not always seem to live up to Bayreuth’s 
muci -vaunted standards. In particular, Josef Greindl (the Wanderer) was 
disa; ,ointing: his voice seemed to lack warmth and his intonation was not 
alwa 5 happy. Neither did the young Anja Silja seem to have the most 
Suita’ le voice for the Wood-bird. Easily the best were the Fafner of Ludwig 
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Weber (the veteran of the cast) and the Alberich of Gustav Neidling +r. 
Maria von Ilosvay also made an excellent impression as an intensely < x- 


pressive Erda. 

The principal singers were adequate, if not entirely irreproachable. et 
Svanholm, still vocally effective and dramatically correct, brought to the h« co 
his long experience as a heldentenor rather than the youthful boldness a id 
ringing tone and variety of phrasing that the part calls for at the high:st 
level; and Inge Borkh, while using to the full the whole range of her power ul 
soprano voice, did not seem to find Briinnhilde the most congenial part. | ut 
this was her début in the role and she certainly deserved a try-out. P:.ul 
Kuen, an exceptional actor and singer, deserves special mention, though he is 
not really the Mime whose physical and vocal personality were delineated in 
such masterly fashion by Wagner. Therefore, while appreciating his truly 
individual qualities, it is easy to understand why the older opera fans of Turin 
contrasted his performance with their memories of the celebrated Gaetano 
Pini-Corsi, whose Mime was so unforgettable. The production, without doubt 
among the most interesting given to any opera in Turin since the war, aroused 
the lively enthusiasm of the large audience. GIORGIO GUALERZ! 


Milan. The season at LA SCALA ended with the first performance in Italy of 
Schoenberg’s Moses und Aron, given by the company of the Berlin City Opera, 
augmented by the Chamber Chorus of the West Berlin Radio, with the 
orchestra of La Scala, conducted by Hermann Scherchen. This combination 
of an Italian orchestra with German soloists, chorus and corps de ballet 
permitted only a limited number of rehearsals, but Scherchen was much 
impressed with what the orchestra had achieved in such a short time. 

The necessity of blending the diverse elements meant that Schoenberg's 
opera was performed at the end of the Scala season. This important work 
therefore arrived on the Italian scene almost in secret, in terribly hot weather 
that certainly did not encourage | ge to go to the theatre, and what is more, 
at a time when the beginnings of the concert season were already overlapping 
with the final performances of the theatre season. In short, La Scala was in 
no fit state to receive Schoenberg’s last opera, and those who expected trouble 
from the audience were to be disappointed. This does not mean, however, that 
the opera was welcomed by the public, because the majority of them stayed 
away. Everything passed off smoothly, the performance was applauded and 
was given the statutory four repeats accorded to every opera performed at 
La Scala, while the audience diminished at each one. It would therefore be 
wrong to interpret the calm reception of these performances as a peaceful 
encounter of the Italian public with the opera. 

Will Schoenberg’s opera return to La Scala? Maybe, and we very much 
hope it will. But it is nevertheless a fact that this great choral-symphonic 
fresco has absolutely no need of the stage, and that one could listen to it at 
far less expense in a large concert-hall. Even the austere production by Gustav 
Rudolf Sellner seemed expressly designed to demonstrate that action is not an 
essential. Josef Greindl and Helmut Melchert were excellent in the two 
principal roles. 

Previously La Scala had offered a good production of Offenbach’s Les 
Contes d'Hoffmann, conscientiously conducted by Nino Sanzogno, with 
Virginia Zeani (as all three heroines), Nicola Filacuridi and Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni in the principal roles. The production by Herbert Graf, with sets by 
Veniero Colasanti and John Moore and choreography by Giulio Perugini, ‘iad 
a well-earned success, thanks to the well-calculated balance of its effects and 
to the ability of the singers, who all sang with ccnviction.. But each time we 
hear this fantastic opera of Offenbach’s we continue to deplore the fact ‘hat 
no one here has the courage to on one of the highly spirited cpere‘tas 
which we always acknowledge to the true manifestation of the compo: :r's 


genius. 


(opposite) Schoenberg's ‘Moses und Aron’ at La Scala. (Top) A scene f ™m 


Act 1, with Josef Greindl (kneeling) as Moses, next to Helmut Melche: as 
Aaron: (bottom) Aaron and the Golden Calf, in Act 2 
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At La Scala: (above) the final scene from Cesti’s ‘Orontea’ ; (opposite) ‘Les Contes 
d Hoffmann’ with Virginia Zeani as Antonia and Nicola Filacuridi as Hoffmann 


The PICCOLA SCALA ended its season with a revival of Antonio Cesti’s 
Orontea in a particularly carefully prepared production. This typical 17th- 
century opera turned out to be of unique musical interest, although one was 
never sure how much was to be attributed to the original score and how 
much to Vito Frazzi’s edition of it. However, any attempt to acquaint the 
public with the operas of the past — even with the touching-up that is now 
considered indispensable — is always praiseworthy. At least the general 
atmosphere of the opera is reconstructed so that we get the contrast between 
singing and recitative that was so characteristic of the period before the 
musical drama was entirely given over to pure lyricism. In this attempt to 
fecreate the original climate of the opera Teresa Berganza, Alvinio Misciano, 
Adriana Martino, Irene Companez, Bianca Maria Casoni, Giorgio Tadeo and 
all the rest of the cast were thoroughly efficient. Bruno Bartoletti conducted 
with elegance and precision. The tasteful sets and costumes were by Fabrizio 
Clerici, and the talented producer was Luigi Squarzina. CLAUDIO SARTORI 


HUNGARY 


Budapest. During the season that has recently ended, the STATE OPERA gave 
the first local performance for more than a century of Verdi’s Macbeth. The 
title-role was shared in turn by Gyorgy Melis and Gyorgy Radnay, and that of 
Lady Macbeth by Maria Matyas and Paula Takacs. Lamberto Gardelli was 
the conductor. Among the guest artists who have appeared during the season 
were Giulietta Simionato (Amneris and Eboli), Erika Kéth (Lucia and Sophie), 
Kim Borg (Don Giovanni and Mephistophélés) and Eugene Szenkar, who 
ee Salome, with Lilian Birkas and Magda Rigo alternating in the 
title role. 


Inte-national Singing Contest of Belgium, May 1962. ‘Les Amis de Mozart’ 
announce this competition, including a special Mozart award ‘for the artist 
con-:dered to have performed a piece by that composer in the purest Mozart 
sty] . Money prizes will total 400,000 Belgian francs. Details and conditions 
fror the Secretariat, Concours International de Chant, 1962, B.LS., 29 Rue 
Royle, Brussels 1. 
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A Competition at Sofia 
BERNARD KEEFFE 


BERNARD KEEFFE of Covent Garden was one of the jury at the recent 
operatic singing contest in the Bulgarian capital. The president of the 
jury was Dimitr Petkov, director of the National Opera, Sofia; the 
vice-presidents were Valeria Barsova (USSR) und Toti Dal Monte 
(Italy). PETER GLOSSOP was adjudged equal first in the men’s section. 


The Bulgarian Government did a splendid job in putting on its Internatior al 
Competition for Young Opera Singers in June and July. It was the first coin- 
petition anywhere to include performances of a complete opera as the final 
test. This imposed a great strain on the resources of the Sofia National Opeva, 
but it succeeded in putting on 14 operas in ten days, a feat which any opera 
house in the world would find difficult to better. The strain bore heavily on 
the ears of the jury, and from the original 78 singers the third and final round 
involved 21 artists—4 Russians,-6 Bulgarians, 3 Rumanians, 2 Poles, 1 English- 
man, 1 Czech, 1 German, 1 American, 1 Yugoslav and 1 Hungarian. This 
meant an extraordinary mixture of accents, and the Rigoletto quartet was com- 
posed of a Rumanian Rigoletto, a Russian Duke, a German Gilda and a 
Bulgarian Maddalena. The general impression was of splendid voices 
indifferently used. The test of a stage performance revealed to a marked degree 
the inherent operatic ability of the candidates. 

The final winner of the women’s section, Teodora Lucacin of Rumania, had, 
in the preliminary test, shown a sensitive musicality but a voice of no great 
dimensions or charm. When she sang Mimi, however, there was hardly a dry 
eye in the house and she showed herself a performer of uncommon emotional 
and histrionic power. She pushes her lyric voice to the limit in this role but 
she is an artist of uncommon ability. On the other hand, the Russian soprano, 
Galina Kovaliova, had astonished us all in the second round with her stunning 
technical ability and splendid voice. She is a coloratura soprano with a clear 
round voice evenly developed over a wide range but, unwisely in my view, she 
chose to sing Violetta, a role which needs more than technical ability, and she 
played it rather like Olympia, a doll without emotional impact or stage sense. 

In the men’s section, Peter Glossop was awarded the first prize equally with 
the Bulgarian baritone Assen Selimsky. Glossop chose to sing // Trovatore 
and made a great impression with his excellent —_ presence and controlled 
and musical singing as Count Luna. His personality had already endeared 
him to the Bulgarian public and I think it was a tremendous surprise for 
everyone that an Englishman should have proved to have been able to sing 
at all. Selimsky has a good voice and gave a lively, polished and brilliant 
performance as Figaro in // Barbiere di Siviglia. He had the advantage, of 
course, of being on his own ground and singing in the same language 
(Bulgarian) as most of his cast except the Rosina, who spluttered her way 
through in Polish. Incidentally, the general comment after Glossop’s perform- 
ance was that English didn’t seem such a difficult language to sing after all! 
Alexey Levitzky, the young Russian bass. who came comma chose to sing Ivan 
Sussanin. This production had been out of the repertory in Sofia for more 
than five years and was evidently desperately in need of rehearsal. This was 
somewhat of a handicap but Levitzky displayed a sonorous, typically Russian 
voice. He is musical but so far a conventional, rather dull actor. 

The standard of performances at Sofia is high. The sets on the whole »re 
in a conventional style, rather well designed. Those by Assen Popov have a 
quality which it would be hard to match. Aida and Il Trovatore, for examr'e, 
gave ideal solutions of the scenic problems that those operas present. / ie 
Zauberfldte, in the production by Mikhail Hazhimishev, seemed to be v y 
impressive: an appealing fantasy, technically very smoothly worked, with 1¢ 
many scene-changes effected without long intervals. The same producer \ 1s 
also responsible for the very good conventional production of Don Carlos, in 
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w! ch Nikola Giaurov made a great impression as King Philip. This is surely 
th finest bass voice of its type in the world today. I must just briefly mention 
th veteran Assen Naidenov, a conductor of the old school with respect for 
sir ers and an easy musical style, and I should also add that three of the 


of as were conducted with great attack and vigour by a woman, Radosveta 


idzhieva. A memory of this visit that I shall cherish is the sight of the 














recent B. F . P 
of the 2r of the orchestra kissing the conductor’s hand. 
1; the 
fonte VENICE OPERA SCHOOL 
ction. 1e Opera Schooi of the Teatro La Fenice, Venice (principal, Mario 
roca), holds a training course of which the following details have been 
ernatior al yunced. ; 
first coin- ‘he school announces its annual competitive examination for Italian and foreign 
the fi ingers for admission to the third training course. 
ral . The course is a two-year one and is divided into two semesters (half-year periods). The first 
al Opera, emester aa be ton on October 15, ra ane end on April 15, 1962; the second year 
emester wi eld in conjunction with t ‘enice opera season. 
my Opera . he school will provide the ful didates with free musical and dramatic coaching 
ea vily on or the operatic stage and whenever necessary allow them to take part in the opera 
nal round r a oes Se ae la Fenice, according to the school regulations which 
ich. aust be strictly observ: y all students. 
| English Young singers of both sexes may enter the competition provided they have the necessary 
ian. This jualifications (diplomas, etc.) and are not more than 28 (men) or 25 (women). 
was com- fhe Board of Examiners reserves the right to determine the number of singers admitted 
Ja and a to the course according to the candidates’ examination results. 
d . . Each of the candidates with top marks for solo singing, if resident outside the 
od } sat Commune +" bs BH be my I grant of 70,000 lire per month. For those 
ree jomiciled in Venice the grant will be 40, lire per month. 
ag . Singers who wish to enter the competition must send their applications to arrive not 
F later than September 15, 1961, and attach the following documents: 
inia, had, (a) Diploma, etc., from a State Music Conservatory or a comparable Music Academy, or 
no great al eee mga the teacher with whom the « has comp his studies. 
ily a dry (c) “Penal certificate’. [In Italy this is a certificate which shows whether a person has 
motional been tried and condemned for crimes or indictable offences. It must be produced to 
role but “ oo : pacepert. seek employment, etc.] 
( ical certificate. 
soprano, (e) Certificate or any other proof of the candidate’s profession or trade at the time of 
stunning his application. 
h a clear Applications not accompanied by the required documents will not be taken into 
P consideration. 
view, she . Foreign singers who wish to enter the competition must send not jater than September 15, 
and she 1961, their —_ certificate ey documentary “> of their studies, countersigned by the 
x relevant diplomatic or consular representatives in Italy. 
Be epee. The examinations will be held in Venice at the Teatro La Fenice during the first fort- 
ally with night of October 1961. Candidates admitted to the competition will be convened with at 
; y least 48 hours’ notice 
rovatore The examinations will consist of the following: 
yntrolled (a) Performance of one or more operatic excerpts chosen from a repertory of at least 
-ndeared =~ operas offered  § ho candidate. 
. (b) neral knowledge of the history of music. 
Ise for The Board reserves the right to subject candidates to a medical examination in order to 
: to sing ascertain their general physical and vocal conditio.. 
brilliant . Candidates are expected to defray their travel expenses as well as those incurred during 
tage of their stay in Venice. 
’ . Successful candidates must reside in Venice during the entire course. — ’ . 
— The Registrar’s office at the Opera School is always prepared ‘to give candidates informa- 
er way tion and guidance. 
erform- . 
fter all! Obituary 
ing Ivan Tilkin Servais, Belgian baritone, on June 8, at Brussels; aged 73. He was 
yr more . s, +s . 8 es 
aa wee born in Brussels and originally studied sculpture. He made his début at Dijon, 
Seion and joined the company of La Monnaie, Brussels, in 1919. He sang Athanaél 
in Thais at Covent Garden in 1926 and the High Priest in Samson et Dalila 
thers in 1928. He sang regularly at Monte Carlo. His career came to a 
role « re premature end in 1930 after the death of his only son. After leaving the stage 
have a he t ught in Brussels and also took up sculpture again. 
xamy ¢, . . 
re Edi : De Lys, American soprano, on July 3, at New York; aged 75. She was 


- ‘ bor Edith Ely, in Boston, and studied with Ernestine Schumann-Heink and 

Jear De Reszke. She made her début in Rome in 1907 as Elsa in Lohengrin, 
and hen sang widely in Europe. She appeared at Covent Garden as Nedda 
Tos :, from 1907-10 Aida, and Aby in D’Erlanger’s Tess. 
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We hear that... 


Gabriel Bacquier, the French baritone, will make his Glyndebourne début n ‘xt 
summer, probably as the Count in Le Nozze di Figaro. 

Mario Del Monaco will sing Siegmund and Otello at the Hamburg Opera in 
April and May 1962. 

Wilma Driessen, the Dutch soprano, has been engaged to sing Blonde : nd 
Anna Reich (Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor) in Amsterdam, and Nor na 
in Antwerp. 

Carlo Maria Giulini will return to La Scala, Milan, in January to cond.ict 
Don Giovanni. He will not be coming to Covent Garden during the 196:-2 
season, but will be returning in the autumn of 1962. 

Paul Hindemith will conduct the premiére of his new one-act opera, 7 he 
Long Christmas Dinner, at Mannheim on December 17. The libretto is based 
on Thornton Wilder’s play. It will be given together with the composer's 
ballet Hérodiade. 

Sena Nurinac will sing Elvira in the first few performances of Covent Garden's 
Don Giovanni. 

Hans Kaart has been engaged for the coming season at the Deutsche Oper am 
Rhein where his roles will include Otello and Siegmund. He will also be heard 
as the Witch in Hansel und Gretel! 

Herbert von Karajan has been appointed Artistic Adviser to the Salzburg 
Festival, beginning next summer. 

George London will sing Wotan in Wieland Wagner’s new production of The 
Ring, which begins at Cologne next season. 


Charles Mackerras will be conducting the opera company of the Australian 
Elizabethan Theatre Trust in Ariadne on Naxos, Don Giovanni, Falstaff 
and La Traviata — first at the Adelaide Festival next March and April, and 
(after returning to conduct in London and Prague) in Sydney in June. 


William McAlpine will sing Cavaradossi, Faust, and Don José during the 
coming season in Paris. 

Anna Moffo has been engaged to sing Mimi, Violetta and Gilda in Vienna 
during November, Elvira in / Puritani in Amsterdam in January and Rome 
in February, Adina at Bergamo in the Donizetti Festival, and Manon at La 
Fenice, Venice. 

Helga Pilarezyk will sing Jenny in Weill’s Mahagonny, the first new pro- 
duction of the 1961-2 Hamburg season. She will also sing in the leading role 
in a new opera by Luciano Berio which is being specially written for her, and 
the title-role in a revival of Liebermann’s Penelope. 


Teresa Stich-Randall will sing Fiordiligi and Donna Anna in Paris in January, 
and Ariadne in Rome in February. 





European Opera House Plans (continued from page 583) 
Aachen 


New productions: Otello, I Vespri Siciliani, Don Giovanni, Tannhduser, Elektra, Les C: 
d’Hofjmann, Tobias Wunderlich (Haas), Undine (Lortzing) 


Bielefeld 

New productions: Griselda (Scarlatti; first perf. in Germany), Der Freischiitz, Zar 

Zimmermann, Si j'étas Roi, Otello, Boris Godunov, Tosca, Die Frau ohne Schatten, A ! 
summer Night’s Dream, Elegy for Young Lovers 

Dessau 

New productions: Sadko, Aida, Le Nozze di Figaro, Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Die Frau 
Troja (Heinz Réttger; premiére), Martha, Giulio Cesare, Katrena (Suchén), Zar 

Zimmermann 
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De’ .0ld 
Nev productions: Der Freischiitz, L’ltaliana in Algeri, Der Waffenschmied, Falstaff, Les 
Con s d’Hoffmann, Die Bernauerin (Orff), Boulevard Solitude (Henze) 


Dr: sden 
Ne productions: Die Meistersinger, Eugene Onegin, Die Zaubergeige (Egk), Le Nozze di 
Figc' 0, Tai Yang Erwacht (Forest) 


Ess: 1 
New oroductions: Siegfried, Der Freischiitz, Un Ballo in Maschera, Madama Butterfly. 
Car; >, Die Schweigsame Frau, Martha, Katya Kabanova, Alkmene (Klebe) 1 Quattro Rusteghi 


Fre urg 

New productions: Giulio Cesare, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, La Fille du Régiment, 
Mar .2, Der fliegende Holldnder, La Traviata, Les Contes d’Hoffmann, The Bartered Bride, 
Cap: -cio, Bluebeard’s Castle, Simplicius Simplicissimus (Hartmann) 

Revi sls: Tannhduser, Tristan und Isolde, Don Carlos, Cardillac, Alessandro Stradella (Flotow) 


Gel. -nkirchen 

New productions: Ottone or Rodelinda (Handel), La Finta Giardiniera (Mozart), Mosé, Il 
Cam anello, Zar und Zimmermann, Un Ballo in Maschera, Parsifal, Carmen, L’Histoire du 
Sold’, Der Bar (Argento; first perf. in Germany) 

Revivals: Die Zauberfléte, Tannhduser, Tiefland 


Gera 

New productions: Masaniello (Auber), Madama Butterfly, Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, 
Die Zaubergeige (Eek), The Bartered Bride, Auferstehung (Jan Cikker; first perf. in Germany), 
Boris Godunov, Fidelio 


Halle 
New productions: Jenufa, Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Siroe (Handel), Aida, Hary Janos, 
Carmen, and a new opera by Wohlgemuth after a play by Goldoni 


Hamburg 

New productions: 

Aufstieg und Fall des Stadt Mahagonny. Conductor, Janos Kulka; producer, Hans Schweikart; 
designer, Caspar Neher 

Der Freischiitz. Conductor, Horst Stein; producer to be announced; designer, Alfred Siercke 
Die Schweigsame Frau. Conductor, Leopold Ludwig; producer, Walter Felsenstein; designer, 
Rudolf Heinrich 

Vom Fischer un Syner Fru (Othmar Schoeck) and Gianni Schicchi. Conductor, Ludwig; pro- 
ducer, Leopold Lintberg; designer, Max Réthlinsberger 

Eugene Onegin. Conductor, Horst Stein: producer, George Balanch‘ne 

Rigoletto. Conductor, Kulka; producer, Felsenstein; designer. Heinrich 

Noah (Stravinsky). Conductor, Ludwig. First stage performance June 17, 1962, on the 
occasion of the composer’s 80th birthdav 

Newly engaged artists: Erika Beyer, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Stina-Britta Melander, Erna Spooren- 
pe — Wolff; Peter Roth-Ehrang, Dermot Troy; Raymond Wolansky. Conductor, 
anos Kulka 


Hanover 

New prodictions: Lulu, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Falstaff, Der flieeende Hollander, 
Jenufa, Daphne, Zar und Zimmermann, Le Pauvre Matelot. L’Histoire du Soldat 

Newly engaged artists include: Giinther Wich (musical director). George Alexander Albrecht 
(first conductor), and Eva Brinck, Hans-Joachim Heidrich, Leonardo Wolovsky 


Karl-Marx Stadt (Chemnitz) 

New productions: Semeon Kotko (Prokofiev; first perf in Germany); The Haunted Manor 
(Moniuszko), Lohengrin, Il Geloso Schernito (Pereolesi), Nabucco, Tosca 

Revivals: Poro (Handel), Le Nozze di Figaro, Fidelio, Zar und Zimmermann, Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Don Pasquale, Il Trovatore, Turandot, Die Biirger von Calais (Wagner-Régeny) 


Leipzig 
New productions: Idomeneo, Der Freischiitz, Rienzi, Aida, War and Peace (Prokofiev; first 
perf a Don Carlos, Tannhduser, Puntila (Dessau), and an opera by Jandcek to be 
announc 


Mag leburg 

New roductions: Die Zauherfléte, Zar und Zimmermann, Der Waffenschmied, Les Contes 
@'Ho!'mann, Nabucco, Otello, Madama Butterfly, Der fliegende Hollander, Katya Kabanova, 
Der }/eiratsantrag (Heinz Réttger), Die Kluge, Dantons Tod, Quiet Flows the Don (Dzerzhin- 
sky), "he Good Soldier Schweik (Kurka), Die Walkiire 


Mar ch (Bavarian State Opera: Prinzregententheater and Cuviliiéstheater) 

New .roductions: L’Incoronazione di Poppea, La Clemenza di Tito, La Cenerentola, Don 
Carle’ L’Africaine, Eugene Onegin, Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, Der Rosenkavalier, Die 
Schw. esame Frau, Le Vin Herbé (Martin), Der Revisor 

New! engared artists: Inerid Bioner. Brivitte Fassbaender, Ingeborg Hallstein, Annelie Waas; 
Wolf; ng Anheisser, Gerhard Stolze, Jess Thomas 
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Munich (Theater am Girtnerplatz) 
New productions: Si j’étais Roi, eer Wibbel (Mark Lothar), Le Donne Curiose (W if. 
Ferrari), La Belle Héléne, The Mikad 


Nuremberg 

New productions: J! Filosofo nella Campagna (Galuppi; first perf. in Germany), Orfeo, Die 
Zauberfléte, La Cenerentola, Don Pasquale, Tar.nhduser, Parsifal, Simone Bocc ra or Un 
Ballo in Maschera, Rusalka, Elektra or Salome, Hary Janos, Le Vin Herbé (Martin), 
Fausts Héllenfahrt (Englemann; premiére), Die Gliicksfischer (Lothar; premiére) 

Revivals: The Ring, Tristan und isolde, Meistersinger, Der fliegende Holldnder, Fid:!i 
Nabucco, Hansel und Gretel, Romeo und Julia (Sutermeister), Lost in the Stars (Wei 
Simplicius Simplicissimus (Hartmann) 

Newly engaged artists include: Gertrude Kirchner, Marga Enslein, Freia Lahn, Wol! 
Zimmermann 


Plauen 

New productions: Cosi fan tutte, The Enchantress (Tchaikovsky), La Renconire laprev 
(Gluck), Ero the Joker (Gotovac), A Midsummer Night’s Dream 

Revivals: Un Ballo in Maschera, Der fliegende Hollander. Die Schweigsame Frau, 
Schweigende Dorf (Wilhelm Neef) 


Rostock 

New productions: Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Un Ballo in Maschera, Das Rheingold, Die 

ee ond Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, Perische Spasse (Wagner-Régeny), Madama Butterfly, 
ris lunov 


Stuttgart 

New productions: 

Eugene Onegin. With Lore Wissmann. Josef Traxel, Raymond Wolansky, Otto von Rohr 
Conductor, Josef Diinnwald; producer, Bohumil Herlischka 

Macbeth. With Grace Hoffman, Carlos Alexander, Eugene Tobin, von Rohr. Conductor, 
Ferdinand Leitner 

Oberon. With Jess Thomas 

Don Pasquale. bony Be Ruth-Margret Piitz, Fritz Wunderlich. Conductor to be announced; pro- 
ducer, Paul Hager; designer, Leni Bauer -Ecsy 

Elektra. With ‘a Modl, Regina Resnik, Hildegard Hillebrecht. Conductor, Leitner; pro- 


2 Silja, Hoffman, Gerhard Stolze. Conductor, Leitner 
i nductor, Leitner; producer, Leopold Lintberg 
Otello. with Wolfgang Windgassen, Alexander. Conductor, Leitner; producer, Giinther Rennert 
Fra Diavolo. With Windgassen 
aged artists: Elka Mitzewa, Hannelore Schulz-Pickard; Carlos Alexander, Hans- 
ler, Klaus Bertram, Jess Thomas. Conductors, Hans Wallat, Rudolf Sailer 


Guest artists: Inge Borkh, Hildegard Hillebrecht, Gladys Kuchta, Regina Resnik, Leonie 
Rysanek, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Anja Silja, Renata Tebaldi, Astrid Varnay, Gisela Vivarelli; 
Gottlob Frick, Horst Giinter, George London, Kari Schmitt-Walter, Gerhard Stolze, Gerhard 
Unger, Alexander Welitsch 


Wiesbaden 

New productions: Parsifal, Luisa Miller, The Tale of Tsar Saltan, The Makropoulos Case, 
Turandot, Ariadne auf Naxos, Die Liebeskette (Lehner; premiére) 

Revivals: Die Zauberflote, Cosi a tutte, Zar und Zimmermann, La Traviata, Der Rosenkavalier 
Newly engaged artists: Franzi Berger, Marie-Luise Gilles, Elvira Scholz, Egil Frostmann, 
Walter Geisler,- Herbert Grabe, 'Manander Mazota, Peter Meven, Heinz Peters 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


Soviet Music by Ln Polyakova is issued in slightly odd English by the 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow (obtainable from Central 
Books, London, 12s. 6d.). It has a chapter on opera and another chapter on 
‘Popular Song and Operetta’ which give the fullest information on their 
subjects so far available in English. The tone is not undiscriminating, and no 
more unreasonably partisan a similar British Council publication on 
British music today would be. (But, alas, there isn’t one.) 

Death of a Music? by Lamy Be leasants (Gollancz, 21s.) is a vigorous, well- 
written polemic proclaimi t the European musical tradition is played oul 
and that American, jazz-derived music is its successor. The function and 
dissemination of the Broadway musical today is compared to that of oper: in 
the 19th century (an argument not unfamiliar to our readers). 

Opera in its musical aspects enters little, and in its dramatic and s« cial 
aspects not at all, into the thesis advanced by André Hodeir in Since Deb 'ssy 
(Secker & Warburg, 30s.). Mr Hodeir sees true modernism as adva: ced 
serialism and holds up a virtually unknown young Frenchman, Jean Barr: qu 
(born 1928), as ‘the Beethoven of this century’ (vide blurb). A 
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ORDS REVIEWED 
Italian ‘ Verismo’ 


ra, Giordano. With Maria Caniglia (Fedora), Carmen Piccini (Olga), 
into Prandelli (Loris), Scipio Colombo (De Siriex), Aldo Bertocci (Desiré 
Rouvel), Christiano Dalamangas (Cirillo and Boroff), Pier Luigi Latinucci 
k), Mario Zorgniotti (Grech), Gilda Capozzi (Dimitri), with chorus & 
of Radiotelevisione Italiana, cond. Rossi. Cetra OLPC 1222/1-24. 45s. 
‘esca da Rimini, Zandonai. With Maria Caniglia (Francesca), Ornella 
ro (Samaritana), Amelia Oliva (Biancafiore), Licia Rossini (Garsenda), 
ella Calarescu (Donella), Anna Maria Canali (Altichiara), Giacinto 
: jelli (Paolo), Carlo Tagliabue (Gianciotto), Mario Carlin (Malatestino), 
)» Tommasini (Ostatio), Aldo Bertocci (Ser Toldo Berardengo), Enrico 
xi (Il Torrigiano), with chorus & orch. of Radiotelevisione Italiana, cond. 
a nieri. Cetra OLPC 1229/1-3. 67s. 6d. 


Yhe Cetra recordings of complete operas, made in the early 1950s, and 
unti] recently only available through dealers who specialized in imported 
records, are now being made generally available through Rare Records 
Limited. These two latest releases, like the recent L’Elisir d’Amore, La 
Boheme and several recital discs, are issued on the cheap Opera Club label at 
22s. od. a disc and are real bargains, especially as any new recording of 
Francesca da Rimini is unlikely in the foreseeable future. One could, however, 
envisage a Callas or Tebaldi Fedora, though neither EMI nor Decca have 
‘leaked’ this information. 

Giordano’s opera dates from 1898 and Zandonai’s from 1914, the first 
preceding Tosca by just over a year, the second following La Fanciulla 
del West by nearly four years. I give these dates so that the reader who is 
interested enough in the course taken by Italian verismo composers can see 
exactly where these two operas fit into the scheme of things. 

Fedora, like Tosca, is based on a Sardou play, and like the more famous 
and better-constructed Puccini score is compact and full of atmosphere. Quite 
frankly I prefer this Giordano work to the more popular Andrea Chénier, and 
although the only stage performance I have seen of the work (Rome, 1949, 
with Gianna Pederzini and Galliano Masini) was not particularly distinguished, 
the two singers and the conductor (Vincenzo Bellezza) certainly drove home 
all the points. Maria Caniglia and Giacinto Prandelli under Mario Rossi do 
the same here. The soprano, it is true, was past her best days when she 
recorded this, though she went on singing for another ten years; but she has 
the grand manner and is very much a prima donna: Prandelli gives, as usual, 
an elegant account of the tenor music, and Scipio Colombo is very good as the 
diplomat De Siriex. 

The Zandonai opera is not quite so easy-to come by in the theatre, and 
although I have heard broadcast performances in the past, listening to it now 
attentively I found it pretty dated and undistinguished stuff. The second act is 
the best, and with Edvina and Giovanni Martinelli must have been quite an 
exciting affair. Here we have again Caniglia and Prandelli. The soprano is in 
better voice than in the Giordano, and the tenor very good indeed. Tagliabue 
was never a subtle singer, but then subtlety is hardly called for in the inter- 
preter of Gianciotto’s music. The large supporting cast is more than adequate, 
but the late Antonio Guarnieri, 2 conductor of whom Italian singers and 
musicians —_ highly, but who failed to make the international grade, is not 
serve) by the quality of the recording, especially in the noisy battle music. 


La P‘richole, Offenbach. With Suzanne Lafaye (La Périchole), Janette Vivalda 
(Gucialena and Manuelita), Monique Linval (Barginella and Ninetta), Denise 
Mon’:il (Mastrilla and Brambilla), Agnés Disney (Frasquinella), Raymond 
Ama ‘2 Piguillo), Louis Noguera (The Viceroy), Jean-Christophe Benoit (Comte 
de P. »atellas), Pierre Germain (Don Pedro), Catherine Langeais (Reciter), with 
the | :moureux René Duclos Chorus & Lamoureux Orch., cond. Markevitch. 
Fren 1 Columbia FXC 786-7. 88s. 1d. 

© .xer than the potted version of the Metropolitan Opera’s somewhat taste- 
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less production of this enchanting Offenbach operetta, this is the first auther tic 
recording of the work (though one should not forget Jennie Tourel’s delightful 
78s of four of its most delectable items). We had a foretaste of the music in 
the enjoyable production put on by the John Lewis Partnership Mus cal 
Society in April (see June OPERA, pa ge 418, for A.J.’s review); and when, a iew 
weeks later, Sadler’s Wells mounted the same composer’s La Vie Parisie: ne 
some of us regretted that their choice had not lighted upon La Périch dle 
instead, for it is vintage Offenbach. 

I have played this French recording, which I imagine is three or four years 
old, more than once already, and I feel sure that those readers who purchase 
it will do likewise. It’s quite irresistible; and even if Suzanne Lafaye in the 
title-role is not a front-rank singer, she is certainly a performer, and even on 
records displays a winning personality. Amade is a charming Piquillo, «nd 
the experienced Noguera does not exaggerate the role of the Viceroy at all. 
The smaller roles are all exceedingly well done, and Markevitch makes the 
score bubble and sparkle. H.D.R. 


&© Retablo de Maese Pedro, Falla. With Raimunde Torres (Voice of Don 
Quixote), Carlos Munguia (Voice of Maese Pedro), Julita Bermejo (Voice of 
the Boy), & Nat. Orch. of Spain, cond. Argenta. Coupled with El Amor Brujo, 
with Marina de Gabarain, Orch. de la Suisse Romande, cond. Ansermet. 
(Stereo only) Decca SXL 2260. 41s. 

This is the only available recording of an opera whose form is unique 
among operas. Master Peter's Puppet Show is correctly a puppet show within 
a puppet show. The three main characters (Don Quixote, Puppeteer, Boy) are 
supposed to be enacted by puppets (if replaced by actors, says the composer, 
then they should wear masks), and within their stage is a smaller one in which 
smaller puppets mime the story of Don Gayferos, his beloved Melisendra 
(captured by the Moors), and Melisendra’s father, King Charlemagne. Over- 
come with excitement at the story, the puppet Don Quixote bursts into the 
action himself, ‘rescues’ the betrothed pair, and finishes the opera with a hymn 
to knight-errantry. It is set to music in distinctively Spanish idiom, of course, 
but not the romantically full-toned idiom of Falla’s two celebrated ballets. The 
style is dry, piquant, artificially brilliant—rather as if the music, like the 
characters, were reduced to puppetry. The result is a delight, but an English 
libretto (J. & W. Chester, 1s. 6d.) will probably be found necessary by most 
opera-lovers to supplement the sleeve-note. 

At the first (concert) performance of the work, in Seville in 1923, the voice 
of the puppet-boy was supplied by a boy singer. At the first stage performance 
(later that year in Paris, Falla conducting) it was taken over by a woman; and 
when the soprano sings with such musical exactitude and such splendid matter- 
of-fact boyishness as Julita Bermejo on this record, there can be little objec- 
tion. Maese Pedro, the puppeteer, is also well sung. It is a great pity that the 
Don Quixote of Raimunde Torres, with some slipshod rhythm and pitch, fails 
to reach the high standard of everything else in this recording, very ably con- 
ducted by Ataulfo Argenta. 

Falla used a small, pungent-sounding orchestra including a harpsichord 
(played at the first Paris performance by Wanda Landowska) and an ‘arpa 
laud’ (literally harp-lute). Will someone explain what this is, please? On this 
recording the part is taken by something apparently sounding a little different 
from an ordinary harp, though this may be the effect of an unusual placing 
of a harp in relation to the microphone. It steals a few bars of the ha psi- 
chord’s music, by the way. On the reverse side is Falla’s El Amor Bru'o in 
its rarely heard complete form, in the justly admired performance by Gab: 
and Ansermet which appeared in mono in 1956 and is now availab! 
exceptionally vivid stereo. A 


Andrea Chénier, Giordano. Excerpts, including ‘Nemico della patria’ 
mamma morta’, ‘Si, fui soldato’, ‘Come un bel di di Maggio’, ‘Vicino a tc ... 
La nostra morte’. With Renata Tebaldi (Maddalena), José Soler (Che 
Ugo Savarese (Gérard), Giuliano Ferrein (Roucher), with chorus & orc 
Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin, cond. Basile. Cetra OLPC 50169. 22s. 6: 
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: is interesting to compare the Tebaldi of ten years ago with the Tebaldi 
of oday in this opera. Here she is fresh and unspoiled; in the more recent 
De ca Andrea Chénier she sings rather more carefully. Soler does not sing 
quite so loudly as Del Monaco, and Savarese is a rougher Gérard than 
Ba..ianini. This is a good selection, and the recording is fair. 


ll arbiere di Siviglia, Rossini. Excerpts, including Overture, ‘Ecco ridente’, 
‘La 20 al factotum’, ‘Una voce poco fa’, ‘La calunnia’, ‘Dunque io son’, ‘A un 
dot »r della mia sorte’, Finale. With Géiulietta Simionato (Rosina), Luigi 
Inf. itino (Almaviva), Giuseppe Taddei (Figaro), Antonio Cassinelli (Basilio), 
Ca: » Badioli (Bartolo), with orch. of Radiotelevisione Italiana, cond. Previtali. 
Cet. : OLPC 50140. 22s. 6d. 

s in the disc above, we can compare the work of an artist in the same role 

wit! about ten years in between. In Andrea Chénier it was Tebaldi; here it is 
Sim onato. Truth to tell, the voice of this mezzo-soprano seems to change 
littk with the years, and in neither of the recordings is she at her best: 
periaps she is not comfortable as Rosina. Taddei’s Figaro is well worth 
having: he is a fine singer and possesses an excellent voice. Infantino is a 
sub--tandard Almaviva, Cassinelli a dull Basilio, and Badioli a well-routined 
Bartolo. 
Cosi fan tutte, Mozart. Highlights. ‘Ah, guarda, sorella’, ‘Come scoglio’, ‘Un 
aura amorosa’, ‘Una donna a quindici anni’, ‘Prenderd quel brunettino’, ‘Il 
core vi dono’, ‘Fra gli amplessi’, ‘Tutti accusan le donne’. With Lisa Della 
Casa (Fiordiligi), Christa Ludwig (Dorabella), Emmy Loose (Despina), Anton 
Dermota (Ferrando), Erich Kunz (Guglielmo), Paul Schoeffler (Don Alfonso), 
& Vienna Philharmonic Orch., cond. Béhm. Decca BR 3085. 20s. 6d. 

When the Decca Cosi fan tutte appeared in 1956 I was far less kind to it 

than perhaps I should have been —at least that is if this ‘highlights’ disc is 
anything to go by. In any case, on a ten-inch record selection one does not 
notice the cuts that so annoyed one in the so-called ‘complete’ recording. As 
we now know what a fine artist Christa Ludwig has become, we are inclined 
to look more kindly on her early Dorabella. The three men who had been 
singing together in Cosi under Béhm for years are first-rate, and Loose is an 
expert Despina. 
La Forza del Destino, Verdi. Highlights. ‘Son giunta ... Madre, 
pietosa vergine . . . Il santo nome . . . La Vergine degli Angeli’, ‘O tu che in 
seno’, ‘Solenne in quest’ora’, ‘Pace, pace, mio Dio’, ‘Non imprecare’ to end of 
opera. With Renata Tebaldi (Leonora), Mario Del Monaco (Alvaro), Ettore 
Bastianini (Carlo), Cesare Siepi (Father Guardian), Fernando Corena (Meli- 
tone), & chorus & orch. of the Accademia di S. Cecilia, Rome, cond. Molinari- 
Pradelli. Decca BR 3694. 20s. 6d. 

This is a good ‘highlights’ disc in that the excerpts are long enough to get 
one’s teeth into— the whole of the second scene of Act 2, and virtually the 
whole of the last scene of the opera. As Tebaldi and Siepi are at their best 
here, it is a good bargain. 


Mefistofele, Boito. Highlights. ‘Ave, Signor degli Angeli e dei Santi’, ‘Dai 
campi, dai prati’, ‘Son lo spirito’, ‘L’altra notte’, ‘Lontano, lontano’, ‘Giunto 
sul passo estremo’. With Renata Tebaldi (Margherita), Mario Del Monaco 
(Faust), Cesare Siepi (Mefistofele), & chorus & orch. of the Accademia di 
S. Cecilia, Rome, cond. Serafin. Decca BR 3095. 20s. 6d. 

I think this is probably the best way to listen to Boito’s opera, in little bits, 
especially when we have Tebaldi in her most glorious voice as Margherita. 
Siepi is a less demonic Mefistofele than Christoff, but sings well. Del Monaco 
is much as usual. 


Historical Records 


Mari Barrientos. Arias. Auber, ‘Quel bonheur’, (Fra Diavolo); Bellini, ‘Come 
€ pe’ me sereno’ and ‘Ah, non giunge’ (La Sonnambula), and ‘Son vergin 
vezze a’ (I Puritani); Donizetti, ‘Sulla tomba’ (Lucia di Lammermoor) with 
Giov. .ni Zenatello; Handel, ‘Lascia ch’io pianga’ (Rinaldo); Meyerbeer, 
‘Omt = légére’, (Dinorah); Mozart, ‘Deh vieni, non tardar’ (Le Nozze di 
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Figaro); Verdi, ‘Caro nome’ and ‘Tutte le feste’ (Rigoletto). All in Italian. W th 
Grieg, ‘Solveig’s Song’. French Odéon ORX 302. 44s. 04d. 

Let me say at the outset that I have quite fallen in love with the beauti ‘uj 
voice of this Spanish coloratura soprano. Like many of her compatriots he 
made her début at a very early age—she was fourteen. By 1903, when she vas 
not yet twenty, she was singing Rosina at Covent Garden. She then beca ne 
a great favourite at the Teatro Colén, Buenos Aires, and was at the Met.o- 
politan, New York from 1916 to 1920. This recital is made up of the Fonoti ia 
discs she made in 1903-5. Her voice was a most delicate and fragile instrument, 
but her technical facility was phenomenal as can be heard from the amazing 
fireworks in the second part of Zerlina’s aria from Fra Diavolo. Her lego 
singing and refined style are heard to advantage in the Bellini arias as is her 
ability to swell and diminish tones in her upper register. Her singing of the 
Handel aria, however, will probably cause many raised eyebrows. 


Enrico Caruso. ‘The Years of Triumph’. Bizet, ‘Au fond du temple saint’, (Les 
Pécheurs de Perles) with Mario Ancona; De Crescenzo, ‘Guardann’a luna’; 
Donizetti, ‘Come @ gentil’ (Don Pasquale) and ‘Angel casto e bel’ (// Duca 
d’ Alba); Goldmark, ‘Magische tine’ (Die Kénigin von Saba); Meyerbeer, 
‘Bianca al par di neve alpina’ (Les Huguenots); Puccini, Love duet (Maduma 
Butterfly); with Geraldine Farrar; Rossini, ‘La Danza’; Verdi, ‘Ah si, ben mio 
(il Trovatore), ‘E scherzo od é follia’ Un Ballo in Maschera) with Frieda 
Hempel, Maria Duchéne, Andres de Segurola, Léon Rothier, and ‘La fatal 
pietra . . . O terra, addio’ (Aida), with Johanna Gadski. All in Italian. Colum- 
bia COLH 120. 41s. 

It is perhaps a little unfortunate that Olympus Records, who are issuing 
all Caruso’s published recordings over the next ten years, and the people who 
plan EMI’s Great Recordings of the Century series have not got together to 
prevent unnecessary duplication, since the market for historical recordings 
must be somewhat limited. The items on this disc represent a selection of 
Caruso’s American recordings made between February 1905 and January 1915. 
Many of the items are well known to collectors, including the wonderful 
Butterfly duet with Farrar (1908), in which the voices of both singers are 
marvellously captured by the gramophone, and what is for me the gem of the 
collection, the Goldmark aria (here called ‘Magiche note’, as it is sung in 
Italian). This is an example of wonderfully controlled singing and vocal 
coloration. 


French Awards for Vocal Records 


The Académie du Disque Lyrique, France, has awarded a number of gold 
medals (Les Orphées d’or), designed by Paul Landowski, for —— per- 
formances on records during the last year. Each medal is named after a 
famous French singer, composer, or conductor connected with vocal art. The 
awards were made at the Théatre du Chftelet by Maurice Lehmann and 
included the following: 


The Fanny Heldy Prize for the best interpretation on records went to Helga 
Pilarczyk for her performance in Erwartung (Véga). The Ninon Vallin prize 
went to Joan Sutherland for The Art of the Prima Donna (Decca); the Albert 
Carré prize to RCA for its Turandot; the Philippe Gaubert prize to Deutsche 
Grammophon for its L’Enfant et les Sortiléges; the André Baugé prize to 
Pathé for Les Noces de Jeannette; the ‘Grandes Voix Humaines’ prize to 
George Thill for the LP made from his old 78s; the Toscanini prize to 
Ricordi for its recording of Rigoletto with Renata Scotto, Afredo Kraus, and 
Ettore Bastianini; the Reynaldo Hahn prize to the Odéon company for their 
Maria Barrientos disc (See Record Review, above); the Villabella award 
to the French tenor Guy Chauvet, and the Charles Panzéra prize tc the 
baritone Gérard Souzay. 





Correction—We apologise that the name of our reviewer of the 3BC 
broadcast of Iphigenia in Aulis, STANLEY SADIE, was wrongly given ir last 
month’s issue. 
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Oleg Strizhenov as Hermann, Olga Krashina as Lisa in the film 


Opera Diary 
The Queen of Spades (film), Royal Festival Hall 


Three cards, three cards, three cards!’ Tchaikovsky’s opera The Queen 
of Spades has the same kind of compulsion as that phrase which recurs 
in it. It is not quite the same kind of compulsion as in Pushkin’s original 
‘long-short’ story, which has a good deal more of irony and less of 
romantic attitudinizing than the opera. Characteristically, Lisa and 
Hermann do not, in Pushkin, commit their separate suicides: Lisa ends 
up married to someone else (‘a very nice young man’) and Hermann ends 
babbling in a madhouse. But the Russians accept both the tale and the 
opera as classics in their different ways, and it is natural that Roman 
Tikhoriirov, who made the Soviet film of Eugene Onegin a few years 
ago, s! ould now have produced and directed The Queen of Spades. 


Thi: film, currently being shown on Sundays at the Festival Hall (till 
Septer ver 10) treats the opera with respect and artistic imagination. 
Soloist chorus and orchestra of the’ Bolshoi Theatre take part, but this 
is not 1 filmed version of the Bolshoi’s own production. Curiously, 
indeed there is nothing visually so striking in the film as the vanishing 
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stage version—nor, in another style, as the distorted gambling-tab! - in 
the final scene as presented at Covent Garden (1950). The temptatio : to 
make the film a mainly visual entertainment has been resisted: thi: is, 
firmly, a filmed opera, with the score abridged but not out of seque ice. 
The able conductor is Yevgeni Svetlanov, one of the youngest Bolshoi 
conductors (born 1928). 

As in most modern opera films (quite legitimately, especially bec:.use 
of the amount of acting in close-up), the actual singers are only heard 
and the visual characters are entrusted to actors. There is a further 
convention: when a character is supposed to be only ‘thinking’ his 
words, they are heard without the actor’s lips moving. Further, when 
Hermann reads a note from Lisa, it is in Lisa’s voice and not Hermann’s 
that we hear the letter. These last procedures seem to me debatable but, 
temporarily at any rate, acceptable. I was less happy when, because a 
character turned his or her back to the camera, the volume of the voice 
automatically went down: this came too near ‘I am a camera’ instead 
of ‘I am at an opera house’. 

On the other hand it was sensible, in view both of the nature of the 
cinema’s art and of this opera’s particular structure, to make cuts chiefly 
in ensembles (the whole of the quintet in Act 1, for instance). At one 
point the cameras are used with particular acuteness. The Countess 
herself (the ‘Queen of Spades’ of the title) is portrayed normally, but her 
ghost, appearing to the deluded Hermann, is seen as a shadow only— 
and by the time she finishes speaking we realize that Hermann is seeing 
his own shadow and imagining what he hears. We are not, therefore, 
asked to accept a ‘real’ ghost, such as causes such an obstacle to dramatic 
credibility today. (It is said that Italian audiences simply could not, for 
this very reason, accept Britten’s The Turn of the Screw!) 


At the end of The Queen of Spades the film makes Hermann, having 
shot himself in the gambling-room, lurch out and die on the quayside in 
search of Lisa. This is fair enough, and so is the way in which the cinema 
can show the lovesick Hermann listening outside as Lisa and her friends 
are singing inside the house. Quite properly, too, the film actually shows 
Hermann approaching the dead Countess’s coffin—in a kind of fiash- 
back as he sings about it. The visual presentation is, in fact, admirable 
throughout, with a fine acting cast led by Oleg Strizhenov as Hermann 
(a marvellous portrayal). The matching of the actors’ mouthing to the 
singers’ words, and of Pauline’s hands at the piano to the instrumental 
sound, is rather less than perfect. 

The singing of Hermann’s music is entrusted to Zurab Anjape ridze. 
Writing in the Musical Times after my visit to Moscow last year (where 
I saw him in this same role at the Bolshoi) I hailed him as ‘a pote ‘tially 
world-beating Georgian tenor’, an opinion confirmed here. The : °st of 
the cast is very able, with Sofia Preobrazhenskaya as the Count::s, V. 
Nechipailo as Tomsky (a few coarse lower notes), and Eugene K kalo 
(a first-class baritone who created the main role in Prokofiev’s The Stor) 
of a Real Man) as Yeletsky. I found the high notes of Tamara }\ ilash- 
kina (Lisa) rather unpleasantly tight on occasion. For those who _nder- 
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line of lights along the quayside in the penultimate scene of the Bolst oi’s 
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ste id some Russian, the diction throughout is wonderfully clear. For 
su ‘titles the film relies on the use (unacknowledged) of Rosa Newmarch’s 
ol singing-translation, with some alterations. The result is silly. In an 
efi rt to find rhymes for ‘three cards’, Newmarch hit on ‘No longer his 
su he retards’. So on the film (during Tomsky’s ballad about Count 
Sa :t-Germain and the Countess) we had ‘No longer his suit he retarded’. 
Th ; is shabbily inartistic subtitling for a highly artistic opera-film. 


A.J. 
Th: Italian Girl in Algiers. Hintlesham, July 21; Orpington, July 28. 


the Hintlesham Festival the audience sits protected in its open-fronted 
ma’ juee gazing across the orchestra, submerged in its dry and covered plunge- 
bat... to the covered stage. Such is the enchantment of this open-air setting, 
the wonder is that on a bright summer’s evening the local ‘George’ is not 
fille: by opera-lovers dispiritedly consoling themselves for disappointment of 
thei" hopes to gain admission to the musical delights. 

Rossini’s Italian Girl in her Algerian phase could have been studied 
several times this year in Southern England. Following her appearance in 
Group Eight’s St. Pancras production, it was fitting that Hintlesham, which, 
two seasons ago had already displayed her home encounter with the Turk, 
should show her meeting with the infidel on his own territory (for she remains 
the same essential personality, although in Algiers she adopts a lower 
tessi(ura). Margaret Lensky presented a dignified, less militant, Isabella, 
depending on the allure of the contralto colouring of her voice to attract and 
net Mustapha. Herself statuesque, she negotiated Rossini’s fioriture as nimbly 
and gracefully as she moved. Formerly a memorable Rake for the New Opera 
Company, Kenneth Bowen, as Lindoro, matched her vocal agility. An actor 
of charm and a lyrical tenor who can comfortably essay tenore di grazia 
roles, he should be a valuable acquisition to any opera company. 

Both Frederick Westcott (Mustapha) and David March (Aly) proved capable 
of singing much more of their roles than is sometimes provided by the 
grander companies. Mustapha, as here presented, was irascible rather than 
terrifying. Aly sang an adequate account of the qualities of Italian woman- 
heod (‘Le femmine d'Italia’). Derek Hammond-Stroud, who hed shown him- 
self a skilled buffo, sang Taddeo even more stylishly here than at St. Pancras; 
although, perhaps because of the necessities of production, his acting appeared 
less spontaneous and idiomatic. Maria Rosa Molteno’s bright soprano for 
Elvira provided a telling contribution in the top line of Rossini’s ensembles. 
Jan Cervenka conducted fluently, obtaining more accurate and ready response 
from his strings than from the fallible wood-wind. 

Designing for the stage for the first time, Nicholas Egon, with a fascinating 
permanent set of a black-and-white backcloth edged with a vignette of 
Islamic (indecipherable?) characters, provided an excellent foil for the beauty 
of colouring and line of ‘his costumes, a legacy from his experience as a 
portra‘t-nainter. Freda Fitzpatrick’s production moved swiftly and easily, 
without fuss, and was always charming. It seconded the impression, already 
given by the singers, that Rossini’s sparkling grace and invention were really 
perfectly natural. 

As at St Pancras, Arthur Jacobs’s English version was used. It seemed to 
have been ‘improved’ at some points by other hands — or lips — since then. 
It racily sets forth Anelli’s praise of the Italian way of life in gay but inoffen- 
sive sensuality. Modern colloquialisms are not inappropriate; but perhaps 
because of these anachronisms, this translation in its turn. may wear no 
bette: than the earlier ones of Natalia Macfarren and the Rev. Troutbeck. 
The -lear enunciation of the company allowed us to appreciate its present 
merit 

Th: opera was also given, at Orpington Civic Hall, by the amateur Kentish 
Oper: Group. Its conductor, Robert Keys, was also its translator. Compared 
with intlesham’s, both performance and translation were more stilted, yet, 
teme: bering this company’s splendid Thieving Magpie, we know that they, 
too, ce good Rossinians. Clear enunciation again showed a common oddity 
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of both translators: when all else was englished, Leghorn, Isabella’s hor. 
town, remained obstinately Italian. ’ = 

Sally Langford presented Isabella as a more determinedly militant suff a- 
gette. Her voice had a more markedly soprano quality; and, true daugh er 
of her mother (the conductor Audrey Langford) her singing of the role was 
accomplished. In ensembles, therefore, there was less contrast between h rs 
and Elvira’s weaker soprano. Here, too, the Aly (Richard Passmore) was a:le 
to give us the gist of ‘Le femmine d'Italia’. For Lindoro Robert Dan- 
borough had a promising light tenor voice well suited to tenore di grazia 
roles. While Rossini’s embellishments were negotiated with comparative ease, 
it was difficult to judge his dynamic capabilities, for he sang most of the time 
in a steady mezzo-forte. His revealing costume allowed it to be observed 
that his diaphragm control is not yet disciplined; and under pressure at the 
top of his range his intonation suffered. But, definitely, another Lindoro to be 
watched! Richard Broadley presented a pct-bellied Osmin-like Mustapha and 
sang the role capably. Neither he nor his Hintlesham counterpart had a ‘conk’ 
(muso) which would have aroused Isabella’s derision. 

While Hintlesham’s costuming had been uniformly and appropriately 
Directoire for this opera of 1813, the Kentish Opera Group had costumed the 
piece a quarter of a century later. John Brooks, therefore, amusingly pre- 
sented Taddeo as a fussy early-Victorian gentleman and sang accordingly. 
The producer, Colin Graham, was ill-advised in giving his young artists so 
much finicky and under-rehearsed business, including over-much body-swaying 
and arm-waving, and some startlingly old-fashioned general dance routines. 
His artists were already preoccupied with the vocal posers presented by 
Rossini himself. He so far forgot the basic rule that fantasy, comic or tragic, 
must observe its own rigid codes, that he included unfortunate business with a 
pin-up photograph, and the suggestion of an unjustified and out-of-character 
liaison between Zulma and Aly. Mustapha, a terror to his own compatriots, 
would have soon put a stop to that in his own harem. The students of the 
theatre department of the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts designed 
the costumes and the hinged permanent set. The manipulation of this latter 


engine in public view involved no less mishaps than might reasonably be 

expected from inexperienced performers. This company, too, is to be con- 

gratulated for creditably offering a reasonably full version of the opera. 
LIONEL DUNLOP 


Susannah. Kentish Opera Group, July 27 

_ Of the considerable stream of new operas emerging from American univer- 
sities—with their enthusiastic music departments and opera workshops—we in 
this country know virtually nothing. Praise, then, to the Kentish Opera Group 
for presenting, at Orpington Civic Hall, one of these operas that has won 
particular acclaim in America, Susannah by Carlisle Floyd (born 1926). It 
was first given at Florida State University in 1956 and afterwards reached the 
City Centre, New York. 

The plot is a version, set in modern Tennessee. of the biblical story of 
Susanna and the Elders. Here a village girl, wrongly accused of wantonness, 
and denounced by the hell-fire revivalist preacher, is then seduced by the 
preacher himself. Mr. Floyd, who wrote his own libretto, unexpectedly makes 
the preacher a sincere and not entirely unsympathetic figure. The final travedy 
is left stark, not rounded off in conventional operatic fashion. The opera opens 
with a square-dance, and a strong thread of American folk-music runs through 
the score. To it is added a modern musical vocabulary that seems deliber:tely 
restricted in expression, concentrating on atmosphere and brief, signa! like 
themes. The music supports the drama well, but has little compulsion c° its 
own. 

Such a modern, folk-like idiom, and a present-day plot in a vein of rea ism, 
might be sere easier for inexperienced performers than, say, a M: zart 
opera. But the opposite is the truth. Susannah depends greatly on word, a: ‘ion 
and dramatic intensity, and much of its meaning was lost here—partici :rly 
since Audrey Langford, the conductor, showed little sensitiveness tc the 
vigorous pulse of American dances and revival hymns, which should cc vey 
their exhilaration to the whole audience. 
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Mary Wells as Susannah, Malcolm Robertson as Sam in Floyd’s ‘Susannah’ 


Mary Wells, a former member of the group, more recently a principal at 
Covent Garden, returned as a guest artist in the role of Susannah. She sang 
feelingly and well, but her words, like almost everybody else’s, were not always 
reasonably clear. Malcolm Robertson was very good as her easy-going brother. 
The whole cast reached a high amateur standard, supported by a trained, 
mainly professional orchestra. The producer was Ande Anderson, well known 
from Covent Garden. He failed to make much of the square-dance (which 
should expose Susannah’s attractiveness right away) and failed to show what 
the composer calls the ‘terror’ of the revivalist meeting, but his scenery was 
ingenious and pleasing. A.J. 


BBC Opera Broadcasts in September 


September 10 Le Comte Ory (Rossini) (Radiotelevisione Italiana Recording) 
September 17 J] Re Pastore (Mozart) (Repeat of performance) 
September 24 The Rake’s Progress (Stravinsky) (on gramophone records) 


Rostrum Limited has arranged with the Edinburgh Festival Society to bring 
their productions of The Seven Deadly Sins, Renard and Salade to Sadler's 
Wells immediately after the Festival. The first two will be given in a triple 
bill with Richard Rodney Bennett’s new opera, The Ledge; and Salade will be 
given as part of a ballet programme. 

Wexford Festival will open on September 24 with a gala performance of 
Verdi's Ernani with Shakeh Vartenissian, Ragnar Ulfung, Antonio Campo, and 
Ugo T-ama. Bryan Balkwill be the conductor and Peter Ebert the producer. 


Mrs Joan M. Jensen, History Department of the University of California. 
Los Ai geles, U.S.A. who is preparing an article on Ellen Beach Yaw for a 
biograr nical dictionary of Notable American Women, asks for information 
about career in Europe, and for copies of reviews of her performances. 
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The camera and projector offered by Rank Precision Industries as first prize 


SUMMER COMPETITION 


Opera, in association with the Rank Precision Industries Ltd., invites its 
readers to enter for a simple competition designed to find what in their opinion 
is the most beautiful of the old opera houses of Europe. Readers are asked 
to arrange the list of the opera houses listed below in the order of beauty, 
and to state in not more than 50 words the reason for their first choice. It is 
not necessary to write out in full the names of the theatres; the use of the 
code-letter, placed in order, will be sufficient. In order to help our readers, 
the photographs of the first six auditoriums were reproduced last month, and 
the six remaining photographs appear this month. 

The first prize, presented by Rank Precision Industries Ltd., will consist of a 
Bell and Howell Sportster V 8-mm zoom lens ‘electric eye’ cine-camera, com- 
plete with pistol grip and combination carrying case (valued at £105 Ils. 1d), 
together with a Bell and Howell Lumina 8-mm self-threading cinema projector 
(valued at £59 18s. 6d.), with a screen and some rolls film. It will be 
awarded to the entry which most nearly corresponds in order to that arrived 
at by a special panel of judges. This panel, consisting of two distinguished 
opera singers (one British, one foreign), a famous conductor, an art expert, a 
representative of Rank Precision Industries Ltd., and the Editor of opera, will 
meet during the autumn, and the result will be announced in the December 
issue. 

Entries, on post cards, must reach the Editor, OPERA, 6 Woodland Rise, 
London, N.10 no later than first post on October 2 (October 16 for overseas 
readers). No correspondence can be entered into on the competition and the 
panel’s decision will be final. 
Barcelona, Teatro Liceo . Moscow, Bolshoi Theatr« 
Bologna, Teatro Comunale . Munich, Cuvilliéstheatre 
Catania, Teatro Massimo Bellini . Naples, Teatro San Carlo 
Lisbon, Teatro Sao Carlos . Schwetzingen, Schlossthe- ter 
London, Covent Garden . Venice, Teatro La Fenicc 
Milan, Teatro alla Scala . Vienna, Theater an der \ ‘iien 


Important.—Owing to an oversight the photographs of the Teatrc Sao 
Carlos, Lisbon, and the Teatro alla Scala, Milan, were transposed on pag 551 
last month, so the caption D refers to the photograph in the bottom ght 
hand corner of that page, and caption F to that at the top right-hand c: “ner. 
Please take this into account when casting your votes. 
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The Bolshoi Theatre, J. The Schlosstheater, 
Moscow Schwetzingen 
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H. The Cuvilliéstheater, K. La Fenice, 
Munich Venice 


1. The San Carlo, L. Theater an der Wien, 
Naples Vienna 





Readers’ Letters 


The Fate of Sadler’s Wells 


To read in the newspaper the calm announcement by Mr Norman Tuc’ er 
to the effect that Sadler’s Wells Opera is moving to the South Bank and ‘it is 
unlikely that Sadler’s Wells will remain a theatre’ gives me the feeling of 
instinctive disbelief and rejection which catches one upon reading a report of 
some frightful disaster; and disbelief is not lessened by learning that ‘he 
Governors of Sadler’s Wells and the Sadler’s Wells Ttrust ‘approve the move’. 
This is adding insult to injury. The operation will doubtless be a complete 
success — only the patient will die. 

There must be tens of thousands of people like my wife and myself to 
whom Sadler’s Wells is not just a pile of bricks and mortar. ‘Tt isn’t jusi a 
theatre: it’s a way of life!’ said a neighbour of mine indignantly. Is there no 
way to get these tens of thousands active to stop the murder of Sadler’s Wells, 
in the way in which the destruction of the Golder’s Green Hippodrome --a 
theatre with none of the traditions and artistic aims of the Wells — was 
stopped? If Lilian Baylis were still alive, there would be barricades out at 
the _— by now, and she would be behind them, handing out leaflets as 
usual. 

Sentiment apart (and what is theatre but sentiment of one kind or another?) 
who in their senses could believe that the Sadler’s Wells Opera will function 
more efficiently, or indeed at all, when thrown in piecemeal with several other 
organizations, all, doubtless, pulling different ways? Certainly the freedom 
of one’s own theatre is not one which any theatrical person would ever throw 
away willingly. Is it a matter of money, pure and simply? ‘You i:move to the 
South Bank or else .. .?’? If this move is being brought about by financial 
blackmail, let us at least know about it. 

Can no fighting committee be organized to try and prevent Sadler's Wells 
Theatre being eliminated? Is there no rich benefactor to save the theatre, as 
the Royal Opera House was saved after the end of the last war? If the 
theatre can only be saved, I would suggest that Mr Tucker be allowed to 
remove himself to the National Theatre and assume some appropriate new 
title: and that Joan Cross be invited to come back to the Wells and put into 
operation the ideal she described on the radio recently of an opera company 
of young people. This would naturally use the name ‘Sadler’s Wells Opera’ 
and everybody, mysclf and Mr Tucker included, would be happy (there might 
even ‘be a Sadler’s Wells Ballet again one day). Everybody, that is, except 
the Governors of Sadler’s Wells and the Sadler’s Wells Trust, who would find 
themselves without title. 

LEO KERSLEY 


[Mr Kersley was, until 1950, principal male dancer at Sadler's Wells Theatre. 





VOCAL SCORES 


Our latest catalogue, listing more than four hundred titles 
available on sale (including thirty by Offenbach), will be sent 
on request. sy 


UNITED MUSIC PUBLISHERS LTD. 
| MONTAGUE STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 


Visit our showroom close by the British Museum. 
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O; +a and the Musical 

{ have rarely read so short a piece as Mr Bernard Keeffe’s ‘Art v. Com- 
m: cial Package’ (July) that contained so much of the intellectual snobbery that 
ct racterizes the Establishment Man’s outlook on the world around him. 
H writes: ‘Is not an appreciation of works of art of all periods and styles a 
m. k of unusual sensibility?” What conceit there is in the ‘us’ and ‘them’ 
cocept which credits those of ‘us’ who patronise ‘the arts’ with ‘unusual 
sei sibility’! It is this very attitude which is the crux of discussions that have 
go 2 on in your pages over the relationship between opera and the musical, 
for this attitude is the symptom of the present sickness of society. The sickness 
is uch that unlike the perhaps Utopian idea of ‘the complete man’, the 
En lishman nowadays supports either the Spurs or Covent Garden. Minority 
gri ips survive, clinging desparately to their substituies for any real excitement 
in heir lives and abhorring any change. Far from looking for new life-blood 
for the laborious form of opera, Mr Keeffe writes ‘the desperate seeking after 
no’ elty that he (Mr. Faris) mentions would seem to be more characteristic of 
a (oild than of a mature adult’. How sad! How smug! Mr Keeffe must 
surely wonder about his own admission that opera ‘suffers from a failure in 
cor:munication’. Must we approach opera or is opera to come to us? 

K. A. STATHAM 

We showed the above letter to Mr Bernard Keeffe, who comments: This 
particular ‘Establishment Man’ has sung in more. than 200 performances of 
what you might call a musical, and as a faithful spouse, has witnessed forty 
performances of Guys and Dolls! The point of my remarks was to defend 
opera from the charges that (a) it was losing its audience—an illusion that 
Mr Statham seems to share, and (b) that new opera made no contact with 
the public (composers of genius are as necessary in Bow Street as in Charing 
Cross Road). Quality alone does not ensure a success for a good musical. It 
was surely commercial interests that stopped Candide and Finian’s Rainbow 
from having a successful run. I am sorry that Mr Statham thinks we have 
no excitement in our lives. Obviously he missed Don Carlos, Wozzeck, Peter 
Grimes, Falstaff, A Midsummer Night's Dream, Oedipus Rex, and so on. 





Henry Barraud 
LAY. Le PA 


Opera Buffa in Three Acts 


Libretto by Félicien Marceau 


First performed on 20th July 1961, 
at the Aix en Provence Festival 


Here is an opera buffa that seeks entirely to please and succeeds in 
every way. If Félicien Marceau claims the commedia dell’arte as his 
inspiration, Henry Barraud, with similar wit and humour, is descended 
in a direct line from Offenbach and Chabrier. France-Soir 


Vocal Score 60s Od 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 
295 REGENT STREET LONDON WI1 
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‘Deseret’ 

Your June issue (page 390) says that the opera Deseret by the giftd 
American composer Leonard Kastle did not meet with much critical acclai: 1. 
The production of Deseret by the NBC Opera Company brought us some >f 
the finest reviews that a new opera ever received. I quote only from thr:e 
highly distinguished critics. Writing in the Saturday Review, Mr. Irviig 
Kolodin said: 

‘Composer Leonard Kastle and librettist Anne Howard Bailey hae 
gathered together a host of operatic trends from the recent past in.o 
musical patterns not unworthy of the ambitious subject they hae 
chosen — the character and faith of Brigham Young. This is much ‘o 
say nowadays of a 31-year-old composer, but Kastle has brought it on 
himself with the artfulness and skill with which he has evolved an air 
of simplicity and directness s‘itable to the tale of devotion versus duty. 

. . The pertinent facts of Deseret are that Kastle has put the drama 
in motion with music of atmosphere and purpose, achieved its climax 
successfully, and resolved the cyclical scheme with no suggestion of 
artificiality or contrivance. ... Here is an investment of which NBC 
can be not only happy but also proud.’ 

Mr Max de Schauensee wrote in the Philadelphia Bulletin: 

‘Deseret must rank very high among American operas because of the sus- 
tained power of its music, the sincerity and homogeneousness of the 
composer’s approach and the consistent and excellent mating of the 
music with Anne Howard Bailey’s sensitive, poetic libretto. . . . All 
concerned with Deseret should be proud of an important and significant 
achievement.’ 

Albert Goldberg wrote in the Los Angeles Times: 

‘It strikes us as by far the most promising accomplishment any American 

composer has yet produced.’ 
These sentiments were repeated in literally hundreds of reviews throughout 
the country. One more fact of correction: the opera was not written for 
television. In fact a theatre presentation was announced (and cancelled for 
financial considerations) before the NBC Opera Company took an interest in 
producing the work. 

Press Director, NBC Opera Company LEONARD MEYERS 


[Our attention had been called to adverse reviews by three other distinguished 
American critics.—EDITOR.] 





Translations: pp 586-7, 589, 591-2, Anne Ross; 598-603, Diana Gordon; 605 
Gwyn Morris 
Photographs: Cover Claude Poirier; 565, 568 John Blomfield; 573 Tea Umlauff: 
574. 576 lent bv Parrv Jones; 577 Harrv Croner; 584 (1. Lotte Meitner-Graf, 
r. Tai‘so Tuomi): 586 Tiirgen Simon; 591 Ferdinand Urbahns; 592 Marion 
Schine; 596 Elisabeth Hausmann; 599 Morris; 598-603 Piccagliani; 617 Derek 
Davis. 





WANTS AND DISPOSALS 


BEL CANTO—Histcrical records bought, sold, exchanged. 78’s and Golden 
Age re-issues. Free lists —J. Hewitt, 23 Ireton Street, Belfast. 

WANTED. Will trade tapes of Metropolitan Broadcasts, RAI Broadcasts, etc., 
for tapes of B.B.C. Broadcasts. Robert G. Vance, 7601 Calhoun, Dearborm, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 

RICHARD STRAUSS opera programmes of U.K. performances wan ed. 
Send exact dates with prices asked. Box O.1, OPERA, 2 Breams Buildi 
London, E.C.4. 





OPERA published monthly for Harold Rosenthal by Magazines and Publications Ltd., 
House, Breams Building, London, E.C.4 (HOLborn 5708). Subscription rates 40s. (Inland 
Foreign) for twelve .ssues, plus the special Festival number, and the annual Index; U 
$6.50. Single copies 2s. 6d.—by post 3s. Editorial Office: 6 Woodland Rise, London, } 
Tel. TUDor 4415 Advertising Agent: D. G. Merson, 2 Breams Building, London, EF °.4 
(HOLborn 5708). Printed by Carlton Press Ltd., Chesham. 
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THE WELSH NATIONAL 
OPERA COMPANY 


NEW THEATRE, CARDIFF 


WILLIAM TELL 
(New Production) Rossini 
sender. October 2nd 
Saturday (Matinee) October 7th. 
jaturday (Evening) October 14th. 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 


Rossini 


HABUCCO 


See Gemsber 5th 
Tuesday, October 10th 
LA BOHEME 
Puccini 
Friday, October 6th 
Friday, October 13th 
MEFISTOFELE 


ccini 
Wednesday, October 1 
Saturday (Matinee) October 14th 











OPERA or ORATORIO? 


In ten or twenty years’ time, when opera 
recordings will surely give us ‘“‘vision” as well 
as “sound."’ we shall probably look back with 
some amusement to the present era of “blind’’ 
listening. Nonetheless stereo already offers a 
far more vivid musico-dramatic experience than 
the outmoded monophonic system could ever 
hope to put before us—though it cannot be 
said that all our manufacturers fully exploit 
its possibilities. Some do take the greatest 
trouble to recreate the atmosphere and ex- 
citement of a stage performance in aural terms, 
but others adopt a misguidedly puritanical 
attitude towards extra-musicail effects—or cannot 
they be bothered to plan a proper “‘produc- 
tion”?——-and thus turn optra into oratorio. 

At our Queensway studio you can sample re- 
cordings of both types on the finest stereo 
equipment available in this country, for not 
only do we specialise in “‘custom-built” domes- 
tic installations for the discriminating music- 
lover but we also stock every worthwhile stereo 
tecording, and much else besides. Here you 
may obtain expert advice on records and equip- 
ment from specialists of the widest possible 
experience who share your passion for music 
in gencral, and opera in particular. You will 
arn, coo, that a first-class stereo system 
need be neither bulky nor costly, and does not 
require a large room. We are open daily from 

5.30 (Thursdays closed; Fridays 9.30 
; § you call on a Saturday afternoon you 
will be a guest at LIVE RECORD 
REVIE'V—our weekly recital devoted to the 
latest .lassical releases. 


Thon as Heinitz wusic 1n THE HOME 
BAY 2.77 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 





Sound Ideas For 


Your Enjoyment 
from the 


GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE 


VISIT OUR HI-FI 
DEMONSTRATION ROOMS 


There must be hundreds of pick- 
ups, scores of amplifiers and loud 
speakers galore on the market to- 
day. Our range is the result of 
much painstaking trial and re-trial. 
To appreciate them you must hear 
them, Call in. There’s no obligation. 


LPs NEW AND SLIGHTLY USED 
We have the country’s finest 
selection of new and slightly used 
records including many collectors 
items. We'll be very surprised if we 
haven’t the record you want. Come 
along and browse round at your 
leisure. 


BRING US 
YOUR SLIGHTLY USED LPs 


Your unwanted LPs (if in good 
condition) taken in part exchange 
against current purchases’ or 
credited against future purchases of 
records, equipment or accessories. 


RECORDS BY POST 

Yes, we send records all over the 
world, post free in the U.K. and 
on overseas orders of £6 and over. 
No purchase tax on Overseas orders 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


Where the record you want is 
always in stock. 
80-82 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. 
GERrard 5313 


Open: Mon.—Wed., 10—5.30. 
Thur, 10—1.00. Fri., 10—7.00. 
Sat., 10—4.00. 


Established more than 50 years. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS |SADLER’S WELLS ‘OU 





| 

August Kine’s, Edinburgh | 
28 Lucia di Lammermoor 
29 Midsummer Night's 

Dream Orpheus in the 
30 Iphigénie en Tauride Underworld 
31 Barbiere di Siviglia Nightly at 7.30 
Septeinber | Matinées: 
I Lucia di Lammermoor Saturday 2.30 
2 (m) Midsummer Night's 

Dream 

(e) Barbiere di Siviglia 


King’s, Edinburgh 
me sy en Tauride 
arbiere di Siviglia 
Midsummer Night's Orpheus in the 
Dream ~# 
Lucia di Lammermoor Underworld 
Barbiere di Siviglia 


| 





Lucia di Lammermoor 








Rostrum Ltd. | Coventry Theatre 
_ Carmen 

The Ledge, Renard, Marriage of Figaro 
Seven Deadly Sins Barber of Seville 

Iphigénie en Tauride Ballet Tosca 

Ballet Triple Bill Carmen 

Theatre closed Ballet | Tosca 

Theatre closed Triple Bill Barber of Seville 





Opera House, 
Manchester 
Fidelio Carmen 
Ballet Tosca 
Theatre closed Nightingale, Oedipus 
Fidelio Marriage of Figaro 
Iphigénie en Tauride Tosca 

— | Barber of Seville 
| Ballet | | 





Carmen 





| Fidelio | "= 

Ballet om 
Ballet ae Theatre yt gases No Company on tour 
Walkiire (new prod.) | Barber of Seville during this week 


Ballet Carmen 





i Theatre Royal, 
j Norwich 
| La Bohéme 
| Orpheus in the 
nderworld 
Ballet Barber of Seville | Tannhauser 


Walkire 
Ballet Carmen 


Traviata 
Cenerentola 
Orpheus in the 
nderworld 
Bohéme 


Walkiire Tosca 
Ballet Carmen 


(m) 
(e) Falstaff Barber of Seville 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON. Promenade Concerts 

September 11, Sena Jurinac sings Strauss; September 13, Marie Collier in Wozzeck ex =rpts, 
September 14. Janet Baker sings Sosostris’s aria from The Midsummer Marriage; Sep:mbet 
16, Marie Collier sings two arias from Roberto Gerhard’s The Duenna. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 
September 20, Tito Gobbi with the LSO, cond. Alexander Gibson; September 22, Ir ngard 
Seefried with the English Chamber Orchestra, cond. Raymond Leppard. 


WIGMORE HALL, LONDON 

September 13, Patricia Johnson, Mary Wells, Judith Pierce, Bettina Jonic, Pamela B .oks, 
Margaret Lensky, Audrey Deakin, Maureen ~~ ome Sally Langford, Operatic and Song 
Recital; September 30, Yi-Kwei-Sze, Bass-baritone 
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RCA presents a new production of 


HA CRBAVLABA 


VERDI 


ANNA MOFFO Violetta 
RICHARD TUCKER Alfredo 
with 
ROBERT MERRILL, ANNA REYNOLDS, 
PIERO DE PALMA, 
FRANCO CALABRESE, VITO SUSCA 


and supporting cast with 
THE ROME OPERA HOUSE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
conducted by FERNANDO PREVITALI 


© SER 5432/4 @ RE-25032/4 


Complete in presentation box with illustrated book of notes 
and Italian/English libretto 














RCA RECORDS PRODUCT OF THE DF.CCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 


DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEI 
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MUSICAL TIMES 


edited by ANDREW PORTER 


England’s longest, oldest, liveliest and best-written monthly paper about music. 
Since 1844 The Musical Times has been the ‘mirror of music’, faithfully reflecting 
new thoughts, discoveries, compositions and publications. Leigh Hunt—Bernard 
Shaw—Ernest Newman wrote for it. Today it is still packed with important 
articles, reviews and reports by men and women who know their subject 


Reviews this month are by Imogen Holst (madrigals), Maurice Brown (Schubert), 
Arthur Hedley (Chopin), Neill. Sanders (horn), Julian Herbage (Purcell). Hans 
Redlich and Denis Stevens clash swords over Monteverdi’s Vespers. Reports from 
Spoleto, Israel and Kiev. 


Among the major articles—Erik Chisholm’s long and fully illustrated account of 
John Joubert’s new opera Silas Marner; Harold Craxton’s analysis of Richter'’s 
London recitals. Arthur Hutchings embarks on a new series of Personal Views, 
and this month turns his crackling pen to education at musical college and 
conservatory 


The Musical Times costs only Is 6d. Annual subscription, including postage, 23s 
(overseas 21s 6d, or $3.20). 


THE MUSICAL TIMES - 160 WARDOUR STREET - LONDON WI 





Preserve your copies 
of OPERA 


this easy way 


© lost or damaged copies of OPERA if 
you preserve them in the OPERA 
binding case. Simple to use, each binder takes 
a year’s copies and index. Each copy opens 
flat for easy reading. Stoutly made, in blue, 
and with the words OPERA on the spine, 
this binding case will enhance the appearance 
of your bookshelf. 
Price 9/-d, including postage and packirg. 


Send remittance and order today to: 
OPERA binders, Rolls Hovse 


Publishing Co. Ltd., Rolls Hou:e, 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C 4. 
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